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CALENDERS— 


ALL HYDRAULIC 


5-Roll Hydraulic Calender with 
Textile Roller Bearings 


Whatever type’of Calender or other finishing machine 
you require TEXTILE will build it for you. 

For more than fifty years TEXTILE has specialized in 
Calenders and Calender Roll manufacture. 


Some of their latest designed machines for finishing fab- 
rics of Cotton, Silk, Rayon, etc., are shown on this page. 


Every TEXTILE Calender is manufactured to best meet 
the individual requirements and conditions of the: plant 


where it is to be installed. TEXTILE press rolls are used 8 Tt —_— 

exclusively in all TEXTILE Calenders. The kinds of rolls Hydraulic Schreiner Calender 

used, (whether Cotton, Paper, Husk, or Combination) and | 

their arrangement in the frames depends on the type of. | Machinery for | 

Calender, and finish desired. Bleaching Merecerizing 
Dyeing Drying 


TEXTILE have illustration sheets showing their complete 
line of Calenders. If you have not received your copies, we 
suggest that you write today and they will be promptly 
sent. . | 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


355 HARRIS AVE., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York Office: 30 Church St. 
Southern Representative: H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, 


Printing and Finishing | 
Textile Fabrics and | 
Warp Yarns 
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Saar ITH AWHIRR AND A CLATTER the pressroom 
=) swings into action. The floor trembles, the lights quiver, the mov- 
2 M4) ing maze of steel throbs in the rhythm of its own ponderous dance. 


A business paper is in the making. Great presses draw in at one 


end white paper and at the other end pour forth + wealth. For 
material possessions are not the only wealth of a people. Knowledge is a form 
of wealth + + knowledge of how to use men and materials and machines to 
create a wealth greater still. This knowledge + + which economists call fact- 
wealth, as distinct from material property + + is the wealth which begets wealth. 
In the creation of fact-wealth modern business papers play a dominant 
part. Back of the roaring pressrooms as they pile up fact-wealth in printed form 
are the news staffs, gathering information at the source, and the editorial staffs, 
checking and correlating that information. For the business paper’s knowledge 
must be correct + + its readers are experts; they are swift to detect error; they are 
prompt to appreciate fact. They follow both its read- 
ing and its advertising pages intently, for to them y 
the business paper is a very real source of wealth. Ty1s SymBoL identifies an 
As a creator of fact-wealth the modern 4%? paper. . . It stands for 


honest, known, paid circulation; 


business paper serves society; it servesitsindustryor cightforward business methods 


trade; and it serves its individual readers. To this and editorial standards that in- 


ne sure reader interest . . . These 
service it owes the honest circulation and the reader 
: are the factors that make a 


interest which make a good advertising medium. valuable advertising medium. 


Tue ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
PLP TY VANDERBILT AVENUE~: NEW TORK CITY 


+ + + + + 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. on cooperative, 
non-profit organization of leading publications in the industrial, professional and merchandising fields, 
mutually pledged to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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_ Foremanship Training in Industrial Relations 


g | By W. M. McLaurine 


ITH economic conditions changing, industrial prob- 
lems are also changing and becoming more complex 
and intensive. Every phase of industrial life must be 
alert and adapt itself to the changes and make the 
evolution as pleasant and harmonious and profitable to 
all concerned as possible. | 
Every industry needs new blood, new ideas constantly. 


Growth is dependent upon these facts. The world 
. travels and changes too rapidly for any man or group 


to arrive and admit the fact. 

Foremanship training is now a very vital part of 
major industry’s program. It is not the only vital factor 
but it is one of the many vital subjects in its program. 

Large units of production, line control, mass produc- 
tion, speed, automaticity of machines and many other 
innovations make the subject imperative. in any of the 
progressive industries. 

Foremanship training may take two distinet trends 
in emphasis. Efficiency systems demand training of 
its foreman with emphasis on production processes and 
many other material factors that lessen cost and in- 
crease output. Industrial relations demand emphasis 
upon the human factor also as under the new machine 
and line method, the worker must be given more atten- 
tion than under the older and cruder forms of manu- 
facturing. 

Labor’s thinking processes in manufacturing in many 
cases, have been transferred to the automatic machine 
and so efficient have machines become that there is a 
tendency, in some cases, to supervise the machine to 
the loss of intelligent supervision of the worker. Man 
must think and his thinking will be either constructive 
or destructive. His meditations and persistent reveries 
determine his philosophy and then his acts. Isolation 
and inability to understand the new trends and their 
significance often set up wrong thinking processes, 
make undesirable reactions, hence undesirable philo- 
sophies. 

The foremen are the leaders not only in production, 
but in industrial, social and economic theory and fact. 
They are the leaders and pathfinders in this new and 
scemingly mystic maze of complexities. They have a 
new and very important duty added to their production 
schedule, that of interpreting fairly and conscientiously 
not only factory problems and policies but community 
and world movements to those who work with them. 
These are very vital phases of foremanship duties,. be- 
cause no factor of life is isolated and disconnected and 
many need interpretation. All work is social and eco- 
nomic and has with it an interpretation of these ideas. 

Hence it is necessary to assist the foreman in his 
preparation for the intangible and indesirable function 


of dealing with the humanities in the new industrial 
order. 

Because of the fact that industry is changing and 
highly specialized and in many cases automatic, the 
worker's mind is not occupied with a variety of pro- 
cesses, with a social concept of the product, or how his 
process is integrated in the sum total of all the pro- 
cesses which finally perfect the product on which he 
does but a part. In many cases the machine is so 
specialized that the operator or tender of the machine 
raay become so skilled and grooved so that other 
mental areas have free access to the constructive’ or 


destructive aberrations that may flit. constantly in his 


perception. 

The foreman and the industry must take this fact into 
consideration and must so interpret these processes 
and the social and economic trends that the man on the 
job will not let his mind rot with retrospection and 
meditations that are harmful to his social, industrial 
and economic welfare. Isolation and narrow mentality 
have a tendency to develop such ideas dnd ideals. 

The bigness of industry has intensified this duty of 
the foreman as he works with his.employees from day 
to day. This is a rather new duty for him because up 
until recent years work was not highly specialized. It 
was not so automatic. It was more special. Those who 
operated these production plants from president to the 
simplest job had more time to work out for themselves 
scme of these problems and they were successful. 

The world war with its great awakening, with ‘its in- 
dustrial earthquake, which shook almost every man 
out of his environment and threw him into a new set- 
ting, gave him a new vision and a new ideal and a new 
interpretation of life which may or may not be the 
correct one, because of his lack of understanding, be- 
cause of his recent arrival in this new condition, because 
ci his lack of experience, it is not presuming to state 
that he needs the counsel and wisdom and supervision 
of those who have traveled further, had wider experie 
ences and greater capacity to interpret. 

Because of the fact that industry has grown less 
social and more economic it is not safe to assume that 
man has grown less social and more economic, because 
man’s first and chiefest of all experience is that of a 
social being and tends to assert his social inelinations 
more so than any other part of his makeup. There- 
fore, it is extremely necessary that foremen and all 
people who supervise men should have this social and 
industrial and economic mind as highly developed as 
possible in order that they by their acts and by their 
words and through their leadership may convey to 

(Continued op Page 24) 
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Cloth Grading and Inspection 


By Georgia 


Inspection and grading of cloth, a procedure in every 
cloth mill, presents itself as a difficult, little discussed 
problem. Difficult in that no set rules can be made, 
no bylaws written, no formulaes arranged, even ex- 
perience is no teacher in cloth inspection. The mill 
inspector, the superintendent of the plant, the president, 


the finishing departments, the selling agency and the 


customer—all have their’ own ideas as to what con- 
stitutes a “seeond.’ The problem, first, is that of the 
cloth department overseer to train cloth graders and 
inspectors to have a mutual understanding of his ideas, 
the ideas of every executive in line with his manufac- 
turing superiors, as well as the ideas of the -selling 
agency and the customer. The problem of the mill 
superintendent is to train his overseer in judging cloth. 

In the average mill, over rolling machines or tables, 
the cloth is inspected in the weave department, whereby 
had cloth, defects can be immediately shown to the 
weaver. In such inspection, the cloth passes over the 
tables, usually provided with lights imbedded in the 
table as well as good overhead lights, so that such 
defects as ends out, dobby defects and the like can 
be readily detected. Other mills send the cloth for 
inspection directly to the cloth room, nearby, so that 
the weaver can be called there to be shown bad cloth. 
Whatever the method, it is considered good practice to 
have the cloth inspection tables for preliminary inspec- 
tion as near as possible to the weaver. However, the 
leyout of the plant is contingent with the arrangement. 


It is a good idea to have every overseer of the plant 
make at least one visit to the cloth department each 
day to look over the seconds, particularly look over 
those seconds which apply to his department. Far be 
it so, the master mechanic even has suggestions for 
eliminating oil spots, for eliminating bad work which 
might have been caused by bad humidity conditions on 
early Monday morning. There will likely be bad cloth 
jointly for the overseer of carding and spinning, such 
as doublings, fly in warp, mixed colors, etc., which 
might be caused in either of the two departments. 


There will similarly be bad cloth for the slasher, spool- 


ing, warping overseer, for such troubles as hard spots, 
slack ends, crooked cloth and bad selvages. Possibly 
there will be cloth which the picking and opening de- 
partment might have damaged, improper mixings, 
damaged fibres and the like. In some mills where cloth 
is trucked from one department to another, it is some- 
times damaged such that seconds result. 


Many superintendents have suggested and employ the 
system of having all the overseers report daily to the 
cloth room, all at the same time, to look over the bad 
cloth together. Large mills cannot do this best, be- 
cause of the naturally large number of seconds each 
day from a large production would require too much 
of the overseer’s time. It is agreed that it is best for 
the cloth room to set aside each overseer’s bad cloth 
separately labeled, so that he may come there at his 
convenience—to look over the seconds without bother 
or help from others, he also may call in his second 
hand, fixers, frame hands, for caution and advice. 

Cloth inspection is one process, where the promoters 
of the multiple system, have not executed successfully. 
It is one course where the pay by piece system will not 
safely work. It is not reasonable to require or expect 
cloth inspectors to grade a certain number of pieces of 
cloth per day, it is not to be anticipated with reason- 
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“bleness for one inspector to grade or inspect as Many 
pieces as another or as many as all the other inspectors, 
since each piece of cloth represents a different propo- 
sition. Each piece of cloth brings different defects, 
which will take longer or less time to repair; it will 
require more time to remove an oil spot than to pick 
oul a small strip of fly filling. All of which, and many 
more, are the duties of the inspector. In mills manu- 
iacturing one product, one pattern, one style alone it 
is not correct to compare the output of the inspectors. 
Then think of the futility of comparing work where 
as many as, 10 grades or more of cloth are made, lhght 
and heavy. , | 

Then too, pay by the piece systems tend to hurry in- 
spection, and. to rush inspectors over bad cloth which 
should be repaired, consequently bad cloth might get 
tt: the consumer graded as first quality. It is best to 
carry enough inspectors and graders, allowing ample 
time to have the work done carefully. 

Profits of many mills are lost when the cloth reaches 
the cloth department, that is, the inspector may be 
grading to closely, they may be classing if beyond the 
limit of rationalism or moderateness, without enough 
felerance, which is a serious condition not. easily 
corrected without revolutionizing the judgment of all 
the.inspectors. Possibly the cloth is manufactured with 
a low cost per pound, out of a good grade of cotton, yet, 
‘n the cloth inspection it is thrown out without enough 
tolerance of defects as seconds, when in reason it 1s 
firsts. This represents a large loss. not justified, of 
course. This trouble is corrected in mills where head 
inspectors are employed, their duties being to look over 
all seconds; as a double check on the inspectors. On 
the other hand, it is not, good practice to carry head 
inspectors if the mill’s production is too large, which 
would require an excessive number of head inspectors, 
which would be more or less double inspection and 
double expense. However, it is assumed that generally 
head inspectors or head graders are essential. 

Goods not heavier than 2.50 per pound, 30-inch width, 


. or 1.25. yards per pound, 60-inch width, are practical to 


weave in double cuts, double lengths, that is 120 yards 
or about) in length. Even if the customer prefers 
short lengths, it is advantageous to weave double. One 
instance of advantage: In a piece 120 yards long, on 
goods which customers desire 40 vard pieces, a defect 
‘0 yards from the end may be cut out, leaving 80 yards, 
then the 80 yard piece may be cut in half, giving three 
pieces 40 yards in length. Otherwise remnants are 
likely to have a large slice in the profits. 

In the inspection, only one crude rule can possibly 
he applied, which is: Ask yourself this question, when 
xrading a piece of cloth, “If this napped goods were to 
be made into blanket would these defects be objection- 
able?” “If this piece of cottonade is to be cut up for 
garments, would these defects be objectionable?” 
“Would these defects in guest towels be faulty?” “Were 
this cloth to be made into riding pants would this flaw 
or flaws be adverse?” If so the goods ought to be 
classed as seconds. Place yourself in the customers 
position, think of yourself as the purchaser. 

It is absurd to set any figures on what a mill percent- 
age of seconds should be, since there are too many fac- 
fors involved, too many conditions to record. .Some- 
times, In some cases, it is not right to consider the past 
Cloth Grading and inspection— 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Long Draft Spinning VS. Normal Draft 


Yarns spun by the long draft system are stronger 
than yarns spun with the normal draft, according to 
Bulletin Series 33, No. 2, of the Lowell Textile Institute. 

In this series of experiments, two of the more promi- 
rent long draft systems and one ordinary draft system 
were used in spinning yarns from 18's. to, 40's. So far 
as possble, all manufacturing conditions except the 
method of draft were consistent. Two lots of 18's and 
24’s were spun from the same carded rovings to give a 
low and high draft for the one inch: staple. The same 
thing held true for the 27 A’s and 30's, except that the 
change in draft was not as great and the roving for the 
long draft systems and combed single roving for the 


regular system. For the 20's, the long draft was double: 


the ordinary draft, while for the 40°s it was nearty three 
times the ordinary draft. 


The spinning draft layout was as follows: 


Counts Staple Roving Draft 
is 4.30 yd 8.375 
3.00 2 12.00 
24 4.30 14.15 
3.00 2 16.00 
1-3 /16” 3.67 { 
; { 27 { 212 
278 1-3 /16” 3.67 { 7A 
1-4 /8” 1.96 { 13.8 
30 1-3 /16” 3.67 { 8.2 
1.27 { 23.6 
20 2.60 4 7.1. 
) 2.60 2 15.28 
40 1-3 /16" 5.00 8.00 
3.67 2? OO 


After the resultant yarns were tested 
hoth by the single strand and the skein method. To 
arrive at a strength constant, the strength was multi- 
plied by the actual average count, so that the difference 
due to variation in count would be undetermined. 

The strength results were as follows: 


Skein Test Summary 
Strength Constants 


Cunts = . Ordinary A B 

18 4897 2107 1996 
24 A785 4967 1910 
27B | 2650 2745 2640 
20 2308 2341 
: 9750: - 2785 2710 
4) 2108 2251 


Single Strand Test Summary 
Strength Constants 


‘Counts. Ordinary ” A B 

{8 6276 6639' 6579 
24 5888 6320 6055 
oT A 9266 9972 9614 
27B 9657 9045 9230 
30) 7538 7890 7662 
4) 10282 10074 10210 
6983 7132 7567 


The conclusions arrived at by the investigators were 
as follows: 

When all these yarns were considered, it seemed 
logical to conclude that the A long draft system pro- 
duced yarns which averaged slightly stronger than 
those of the B system 

Both long draft systems showed strengths consistenly 
better than the ordinary system, which was the real 
point of comparison in these studies. 

The carded yarns from the long draft systems showed 
decidely better uniformity than from the ordinary sys- 


120 Yard Skeins 


tem which, did not seem to be maintained with the 
combed yarns. 

In three out of five cases, the A system showed less 
uniform combed yarns than those from the ordinary 
svstem. It must be kept in mind, however, that the 
°('s and 40’s were from single roving on the long draft 
systems, which may explain this deficiency. 

The combed yarns produced on the B long draft. sys- 
tem showed better uniformity than the ordinary yarns 
except for the 20's and 40's, and the 20’s was practically 
equal to the ordinary 20's. 

Taking the figures as a whole, the B long draft sys- 
tem produced a more uniform yarn than either of the 
others and the A long draft system produced yarns on 
tiie average slightly more uniform than the ordinary 
yarns. This, however, was because the carded yarns 
were considerably more uniform while the combed 
yarns were slightly less uniform. 

While these: tests required considerable time and 
covered several counts, the eld was not covered suffi- 
ciently to draw general conclusions. However, these 
tests seemed to indicate that both long draft systems 
produced slightly better yarns than the ordinary sys- 
tem. One system seemed to be a little superior in pro- 
ducing strong. yarns but the places were reversed in 
producing uniform yarns. 


British Factory Opened by Kaumagraph 


Another great, stride in the expansion of the Kauma- 
craph Company, New York, is announced with the 
formation of the British Kaumagraph Transfers Limit- 
ed at 14 Lloyd’s House, Lloyd's Street, Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

For many years the textile has suff- 
ered from the lack of a trademark transfer equal in 
quality to that made by Kaumagraph in America. The 
formation of British Kaumagraph Transfers Limited 
was decided upon largely in response to an insistent 
overseas demand for Kaumagraph quality. All the 
facilities of service and research to which American 
users of Kaumagraph Transfers are ROnUBSOnOC, will 
now for the first time be available abroad. 

A completely equipped factory is already in snauiien 
al the above address, producing the quality and variety 
of transfers for which Kaumagraph is known through- 
out America. | 

Associated with the British Kaumagraph Transfers 
Limited is the A. H. Brown-MeFarland Company Limited 
of 19 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. Through their staff- 
operated offices in Glasgow, Manchester, London, Néw 
Castle-on-Tyne, Antwerp, New York, Tokio, Kobe, Yo- 
wahoma and Ozaka, as well as through Kaumagraph’s 
own offices in Paris, in charge of John Oxley, the facili- 
thes of the Kaumagraph Company and British Kauma- 
graph Limited will be made available not only in Great 
Britain and the Continent, but throughout the Orient 
as well. 

It will be remembered that Kaumagraph opened a 
Canadian branch, Kaumagraph Limited, at Paris On- 
tario, which has been in successful operation for over 
five years. 

Trowbridge ‘Marston, president of the Kaumagraph 
Company, recently returned from a ten week's trip to 


England, where he supervised the organization of the 
new company and organized the production of the new 
plant. 

The formation of Kaumagraph Transfer Limited 
identifies Kaumagraph as the only company offering 
world-wide identification service to the textile industry. 
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Winding Fine Filament Rayon 


NDOUBTEDLY rayon is the most delicate of textiles, 

and naturally one which requires the most care in 
handling during the various preparation and manufac- 
turing processes. In view of this fact, it has done more 
towards the refinement and perfecting of textile ma- 
chinery than any other factor, mainly because machin- 
ery which was perfectly suitable for all other textiles 
was immediately condemned when applied to rayon, 

In the newest rayon yarns the filaments are extreme- 
lv fine, the finest range from 1 to 3 den. in count num- 
her, and this extreme. fineness, together with the fact 
that they are held together only by a very light twist, 
renders them readily susceptible to damage under un- 
favorable conditions. Indeed, unless some _ external 
factor is applied to bind them together, such as a sull- 
able lubricating oil, or unless they are carefully kept 
away from all rough surfaces, they will be damaged. 


Effects of Moisture 


Moisture plays a very prominent part in the various 
textile industries, and control of the moisture content 
of the “weather” in factories is no new thing. The 
general effeets of moisture on rayon and the different 
reactions that take place in the wet and dry states are 
well known but very few realize the freakish pranks 
played by the slightest changes in the humidity of the 
aimosphere on these fine filament yarns, and the legion 
of more or less untraceable troubles which this factor 
brings about. 

Rayon in the dry state has a moderate strength and 
little elasticity. When rayon is wet, however, the posi- 
tion is altered completely and the varn then has little 
tensile strength and a greatly increased stretch. 

The very important point to notice here, is that when 
rayon is stretched when wet, and this tension maintain- 
ed until the yarn is dry again, if will remain perma- 
nently in the elongated state on removing the force. 
The stretched portions are harder, more brittle, and 
possess totally different properties to the unstretched 
portion. | 

It is also important to observe that little force is re- 
quired to cause stretching of rayon yarn in a damp 
almosphere. If rayon yarn is wound in a damp at- 


mosphere and some portions of the wind are at greater: 


tensions than others, then the stretched portions, which 
have lost their elasticity, will form irregularities which, 
when worked up into cloth or fabric, will often ruin 
ne resultant product. | 

With regard to this factor, viz., moisture, there are 
two important points to watch. First, that no excessive 
tension is put on the yarn during any process while 
there is a fairly high degree .of moisture in the atmos- 
phere; second, to see that in no process are portions 
of the varn left under higher tensions than other parts 
in the event of which, should moisture be present in 
the first instance or should moisture come into contact! 
afterwards, these tensioned portions will become 
“brittle” and give trouble in subsequent. processes. 

A good illustration may be taken from the weaving 
of rayon yarns. In the pirn winding process, the-pirner 
spindle revolves at a constant speed while the yarn is 
fed backwards and forwards between the wide and nar- 
row ends of the traverse, with the result that from 
the difference between the two respective. diameters 
there is a constantly varying yarn speed. This is partly 
neutralized by a compensator, but at the same time 
“ach sudden increase in the yarn speed momentarily 
increases the tension, Naturally, if the yarn is at all 
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damp these portions of yarn will be stretched, or follow- 
ing our second hypothesis, if the atmosphere becomes 
damp after winding, these tensioned portions will be- 
come “brittle.” When this pirn is placed in the loom 
shuttle, the result will be tight picks which the opera- 
tor will be unable to account for. 


Modern Preparation Methods 


The extremely fine filaments of modern rayon are 
very delicate and the slightest contact with any rough 
surface will rupture them, and if the thread is passing 


rapidly over any guide or knot catcher’the broken fila- 


ment invariably catches and form a rapidly increasing 
bunch of filaments known as a “slub.” This possibility 
is exaggerated in many cases by the formation of static 
electricity in the yarn caused by friction as it passes 
rapidly over a guiding surface such as glass. This 
factor is very troublesome in the case of actetate types 
of yarn where no glass must be used at all. The effect 
of this phenomena is. to cause the filaments to fly apart, 
and since they are combined with a very slight twist, 
this act of separation lays them open to damage more 
than ever. 


Oiling 


The yarn is usually supplied to the manufacturer in 
hank formation, and in the hosiery trade, before the 


winding or any other process is attempted, the rayon 


is submitted to a process of oiling or lubrication. The 
value of this process is remarkable, as practice has 
proved over and over again. The first effect is naturally 
to overcome the delinquencies of the twist and the 
electrification by binding the filaments together into a 
compact unity, thus keeping them more or less out of 
harm’s way giving them a protective covering. The 
yvurn is also rendered more pliable and soft so that it 
can readily form itself into loops on the knitting ma- 
chines. Perhaps one of the most important virtues given 
hy the oiling process is that jt drives out all moisture 
and renders the rayon impervious to water. The ad- 
vantage of this is obvious in that it almost invariably 
eliminates the tendeney for the yarn to stretch in damp 
weather. 


Oil to Use 


The oil or mixture of oils must readily penetrate into 
the fibres and yet be of such a nature that they will 
readily saponify and disappear in a light scour. The 
best known oil comprises a mixture of animal and vege- 
table oils combined in solution with a vehicle with a 
high penetrating power, the ingredients and propor- 
tions of which are a carefully guarded secret. 

The method of introducing the oil is as follows: 
About three-quarters of a pint of oil is poured into 
each end of a 10-pound bundle of yarn, which is allow- 


ed to stand overnight and wound on the following day. 


Winding 

Assuming that the possibility of the rayon becoming 
damp and weak has been eliminated by either controll- 
ing the humidity or by oiling, the points to observe are 
as follows: The yarn should not be subjected to any 
rough handling; it should not be allowed to rub against 
parts of the machine except where absolutely unavoid- 
able, and these parts should be either of porcelain or 
glass; it should not be submitted to excessive tension: 
it should not receive any sudden snatches or “plucks;” 
great attention should be paid to the tying and placing 
of knots (all knots already in the hanks should be re- 
moved by means of a thread clearer and re-tied); care 
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should be taken that the full bobbins do not rub against 


each other or any other substance; no oil or swarth 
should be allowed to accumuate where the yarn is likely 
to touch. 


Flanged Bobbin Winding 

The winding of rayon on to flanged or double-ended 
bobbins is often referred to as “slip winding” because 
ef the fact that the bobbins are driven by a friction 
pulley, and in the event of a hank entanglement, the 
tension in the yarn prevents the rotation of the bobbin 
which “slips” against the driving pulley. When wind- 
ing fine filament rayon the slip winder should be care- 
fully avoided, and a machine of the “spindleless” type 
used. In this type of flanged bobbin winder the bobbin 
is held between two centers, instead of being threaded 


on to a spindle as was the case with the slip winder, and 


as a result it is held rigidly against the drive which is 
by friction as in the former case. In passing from 
the hank, the thread passes over a compensator arm 
which works in conjunction with a stop motion. Should 
& fault in the unrolling of the hank occur, the arm is 
drawn down to ease the drive until the impediment has 
passed, and should a sudden total entanglement occur, 
the arm is drawn down until it automatically discon- 
nects the drive and stops the spindle until attended to 
by the operator. By this means all shocks and snatches 
are absorbed by the compensator and in no manner is 
the yarn submitted to sudden increases in tension whieh 
would stretch. the fine filaments. 

It is considered by many that the slightly conical 
wind should also be utilized with flanged bobbins in 
order to avoid trapping when unwinding the rayon from 
underneath the flanges of the bobbin. 

The number of points where the yarn is rubbing 
should be reduced to the minimum, and where unavoid- 
able, should be of porcelain or glass, and either fhe 
rayon or the guide in question should be moving to 
prevent the continual rubbing of the former in one 
spot. Thread clearers should be utilized, and these 
should be of the new type with glass blades. 


Bottle Bobbin Winding 

This type of winding has developed very considerably 
of late and has probably received more attention in 
view of fine rayon yarns than any other winding ma- 
chinery. ‘Formerly, winding rayon on to bottle bobbins 
was performed in two processes, the first winding being 
from hanks on to flanged bobbins, and the second from 
the flanged bobbins on to the bottle bobbins. Most users 
are now winding the yarn directly from the hanks to 
tne bottle bobbins in one process. This has only been 
made possible by the thought and ingenuity of the ma- 
chine designers, and the finest rayon yarns can be 
wound at high speeds without the slightest damage. 


the following are the main points to observe in this 


process: 


Hank Swifts 

Great attention should be paid to the ways in which 
the yarn unrolls from the hank, and the swifts employ- 
ployed should be free from rough or sharp edges, should 
be adjustable to exert a predetermined tension on the 
hank, the cross stays should be corrugated to main- 
tain the hank out flat, the weight should be as far as 
possible at the center and. should be controlled to pre- 
vent over-running. A good start will favor a good 


finish, so that too much attention cannot be paid to this 
factor. 


Stop Motion 


Before reaching the bobbin, the yarn should pass over 
some contrivance, usually a light fibre roller, which 
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controls the stop motion for hank entanglements. It 
should also pass through a thread clearer to remove 
large knots. This motion should be so set that a slight 
entanglement will slow up the bobbin until it has pass- 
ed, and so that a total entanglement will stop the bobbin 
altogether without. stretching the yarn in any way. 


Building Motions 


These are of several types, automatic and otherwise. 
Consistently good results are obtained by using a light 
fibre disc with a ball-bearing motion. This type can 
receive a very fine setting. 


Bobbins 


Of these, the bottle-shaped type has proved to give 
the best all-around results. The life of these is length- 
ened, and there is less risk of damaged filaments if 
they are treated with Melanite, which prevents their 
chipping and becoming rough or bruised. A felter base 
aids the running off of the yarn to the last strand and 
prevents the ringing off of several coils at once. 


Differential Spindle Drive 


In rayon winding, it is vital in all methods to ensure, 
if at all possible, that there is a constant yarn speed. 
Any sudden, or even slight increase in this direction 
will mean an increase in the tension, and this must be 
avoided. 

On the bottle bobbin winder allowance must be made 
for the conical shape of the winding surface, and this 
is obtained by varying the speed of the bobbin to cor- 
respond. The spindle, is in a vertical plane, and is 
driven frictionally from a pulley attached to its base by 
a dise revolving on the driving shaft in a vertical plane. 
This shaft has an up and down motion corresponding to 
the motion of the thread guide, so that as the latter is 
feeding the yarn to the base of the bobbin, the driving 
aise is in its highest position and in contact with the 
spindle pulley at a point near the center of the former. 
As the thread guide moves towards the narrow end of 
the nose of the bobbin, the driving disc is lowered until 
its outer edge is in contact for the drive, and as a re- 
sult the speed of the spindle is increased in proportion 
to the decrease in proportion to the decrease in diame- 
ter of the bobbin, so that the yarn speed is unaltered. 


Three Speeds 


It is generally advisable to have a three or more 
speed gear in order that the maximum winding speed 
ci the particular. yarn can always be arrived at rapidly 
without trouble. 


Tensioning 


This factor 1s very tmportant with rayon, and there 
is much controversy as to the best method. Obviously 
the ideal means is to apply tension without actually 
touching the yarn. This can be applied when unrolling 
from the hanks by adding friction to the swift, and this 
is done on hank to bettle bobbin winders. On other 
types of machines where the supply is from unrolling 
flanged bobbins, friction can be applied in the same 
way by controlling the bobbin. If the yarn is unwound 
“over-end” from flanged bobbins, or some other type of 
supply, the tension must be applied to the yarn. If 
possible “gate” tensions and “drum” tensions should be 
avoided, and those of the revolving “clapper” type with 
porcelain centers used. The application of tension 
should be treated with serious respect, and avoided 
wherever. possible.—Textile Recorder. 


| 
| 
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Oiled Cotton and the Chemistry Involved* 


By Hughes L. Siever, of Rorne, Secrymser Company 


HE application of a lubricant to textile fibers, 

especially as it applies to cotton, is a comparatively 
new art in textile manufacturing. While the idea is an 
old one, it has’ remained for someone to prepare a 
proper lubricant and to perfect a mechanical means 
of application. After six years of study and practical 
experience, the process has reached a degree of effici- 
ency that places the practice of oil-spraying cotton be- 
yond an experiment. It is now operated on a successful 
basis and applied economically to the entire industry, 
where fibers of all kinds are manufactured into yarns, 
such as cotton, wool, jute, asbestos, etc. 

The primary object to accomplish by oiling cotton is 
fo relieve the friction between the fibers and materials 
they come in contact with through the machining pro- 
cesses, and on this principle the application of lubri- 
cation has been worked out. 

From the time a bale of cotton is opened until it is 
cleaned, carded and finally spun into yarn there is 
friction, which in turn releases more or less static 
electricity. The ever-changing climatic conditions ar- 
tificial humidity, the nature of the fibers themselves, 
ete. all affect cotton manufacturing and at certain 
times present some difficult problems to the mill. 

The claims made for this process are several, among 
which it might be mentioned— 

The cotton cleans better. (Results of North Carolina 
State College tests on picker.) 

Cards better. (Results of North Carolina State College 
tests on cards.) 

With a better web. 

Roving is smoother. (Photo of roving or chart show- 
ing weight.) 


Yarns are more even. (Photo of yarn with less thin . 


places.) 

Less fire hazard. 

Less invisible waste. 

Better visible waste. 

Increased elasticity. 

Fifty to seventy per cent reduction of dust and fly 
through the mill. 

To substantiate these claims, there are more than two 
hundred cotton mills using the process to date, Between 
fifty and sixty new mills have been equipped in 1929. 
These mills represent the industry in nearly every line 
of manufacture. From this fact, and the length of time 
these mills have been spraying oil, it is quite evident 
that oiling cotton offers possibilities to all cotton manu- 
facturing regardless of staple, its length or its origin. 

It is not the purpose of this. paper to stress its ac- 
complishments in the cotton mill, but to mention some- 
thing about the chemistry involved. From the fore- 
coing observations it is evident that certain chemical 
activity is necessary in a lubricant to meet the various 
eonditions in cotton manufacturing. It is also apparent 
that any oil or grade of oil will not be suitable for this 
purpose. For instance, the oil must have no action on 
the fibers; must not tenter or lessen their strength. The 
card clothing in a cotton mill is perhaps one of the 
most expensive replacement items. To protect this 
cloth over a long period of time, the manufacturer of 
a lubricant for spraying cotton must be certain it will 
not deteriorate the cloth. The same thing is true of 
leather rolls, cork rolls, etc. In fact, the mills must be 
assured of immunity from any ill-effects. It is of more 
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importance that subsequent operations to which the 
manufactured products may be subjected, such as dye- 
ing, bleaching, mercerizing, scouring, weaving, sizing, 
etc., shall not be impeded. Therefore, the continuous 
use.of a lubricant for oiling cotton requires qualities 
not possessed by any ordinary oil. | 

It would be out of place here to divulge any methods 
of manufacturing this lubricant. It is sufficient to 
state there is such a material and that its continuous 
use in the mills for nearly five years demonstrates the 
original claims made by the manufacturers, that they 
have met these various conditions and proven its merits. 

In textile practice the vogue of emulsifiable oils has 
come into general use during the past few years. These 
products have distinguished themselves by replacing 
saponifiable oils, to a great extent. The emulsified 
petroleum oils are used in starch combinations for fin- 
ishing piece goods, knit goods, in sizing cotton warps, 
replacing tallow and other animal and vegetable oils. 

Large quantities of emulsified petroleam oils are used 
by themselves as a finish for mercerized cotton yarns. 
lor this purpose these oils have the distinction of add- 
ing luster and lubrication. This type of oil is used as 
a base in combination with certain emulsifying agents 
soluble in the oil. At this point the writer suggests 


not to confuse this cotton lubricant with an ordinary 


emulsifying oil. These are many and are commonly 
known as soluble oil or self-emulsifying oils. Any min- 
eral oil to which is added a fair amount of saponifiable 
cil high in free fatty acid content or a free fatty acid, 
such as red oil, will readily emulsify with alkali. Addi- 
tions of aleohol, in many cases, increase the solubility 
of soaps used for making emulsifying oils. The saponi- 
fication of castor and other fat oils also give products 
that aid to emulsify other fixed oils. These soluble oils 
or this type oil, however, is not suitable for spraying 
cotton fibers. 

A lubricant for spraying fibers to be suitable must 
be in the finest possible state of division and possess 
low surface tension in order to hold the oil on the 
surface of the fibers rather than allow penetration. 
This point is to afford the greatest possible lubrication 
with the minimum amount of oil, because the amount 
permissible for spraying cotton is about 4 to 6 ounces 
tc each 100 pounds of stock. This amount of oil must 
be distributed evenly throughout the mass of fibers. 
To accomplish this, the lubricant is sprayed under high 
air pressure, practically converting it into an atmos- 
phere of oil. The point of application usually takes 
place in the suction or conveying system, the drafts of 
air forcing the oil and emulsifier, with reference to 
their dispersion while in suspension, must be so minute- 
ly incorporated that. no separation occurs. 

To effect such a combination of oil and emulsifier 
requires colloid mills, and while this method is used 
ii preparing the lubricant it is also maintained in ac- 
tual operation at the cotton mill, inasmuch as the me- 
chanical device used to meter the quantity of oil is 
practically a colloid mill within itself. The oil is being 
ground all the time spraying is going on, which means 
the globules are being mechanically reduced at all times. 
This maintains a very finely divided state of suspension 
of oi! and emulsifier. 

A mechanical means of dispersion in the manufacture 
of the lubricant and while being sprayed on to the 
fibers does not present a difficult problem; the most 
important is first refining the petroleum — removing 
certain hydrocarbons—thus preparing the oil to a state 
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of receiving a typical individual emulsifier that is rarely 
used or mentioned in chemistry. 

During the five years of its use in spraying cotton 
tliere have been many tests on various products manu- 
factured from oiled cotton. These have been submitted 
to dyers, bleachers and finishers. No complaint’ has 
ever been received where fault could be traced to the 
use of the oil-spraying process. 

It is common knowledge that most any kind of oil 
will soften the natural coatings on cotton fibers. In 
fact, various combinations of oils are used today in 
kiers and other boiling-out processes for the purpose 
of loosening or softening these-toatings, thus presenting 
them to the action of the alkali at an earlier period of 
the boil in order to reduce the time and improve the 
hoil-out. 


When the oil is sprayed on the raw cotton before 
manufactured it has had more time to react. Experi- 


ments show this to be the case and the results are. 


hetter. After all, dyeing is very much a mechanical 
process. It is a problem of forcing by pressure or heat 
or in some way inducing the suspended dyestuffs into 
the fiber, therefore anything that will lessen the re- 
sistance should aid dyeing operations. That is actually 
what takes place. The oil is freed from the fibers when 
introduced into the dye bath or into the boilout, as the 
case may be. It might be mentioned here that prac- 
tically all the oil is lost in lubrication through the cot- 
ton mill, very little of it remaining on the finished 
goods. 

In other. words, its usefulness has been accomplished 
before the cotton is spun into yarn. This feature of 
oil-sprayed cotton has been so marked in certain prod- 
ucts that it has convinced the manufacturers of greater 
possibilities by applying the oil just after the cotton 
is picked or at the gin. This will enable the oil to 
thoroughly permeate the bale of cotton long before it 
reaches the cotton mills, thus further increasing its 
value to the mills, the dyer and the finisher. 

The object of this article (fastness to dyeing) is not 
to emphasize or illustrate by chemical formulae or re- 
actions, but to point out that chemistry plays an im- 
rortant part in this new field of lubrication. An old 
idea has been solved and made practical by an under- 
standing of chemical problems. Fifty years ago a 
chemist wast a chemist, but today he occupies but a 
small portion of the field. He is almost obliged to be 
a specialist in some chosen branch of the science. The 
chemists of twenty years ago could not conceive the 
icea of converting petroleum into so many different, 
useful purposes. To the layman this problem appears 
to be a simple question of oil, but without chemical 
knowledge he would soon experience serious difficul- 
ties. 


Cottons in the Style Show 


New cotton frocks for spring and summer will be 
displayed by The Cotton-Textile Institute at the annual 
spring fashion show of the Garment Retailers of 
America in the Hotel Astor. 

Reflecting strongly the influence of the new silhoutte, 
this group of models is considered unusually significant 
because of the wide variety of fabrics shown and the 


. outstanding new fashion importance that is now accord- 


ed to cotton. Extensive use of new fabrics reflects how 
closely the cotton textile manufacturers have met the 
requirements of the current mode, and also indicates 
that the designers and makers of high styled apparel 
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are sponsoring fine cottons more extensively than ever. 
A number of exclusive designers colaborated with the 
institute in assembling the models that will be shown. 

The collection includes fourteen models, of which 
more than half have been designed for town, afternoon 
und evening wear. The latest trends in the use of 
cotton for beach costumes and sports wear will also be 
shown. 

Cotton crepe, Persian prints, pique, cotton velvet, 
striped madras, fine broadcloth and cotton tweeds are 
featured in the beach and sports costumes. For town 
wear and more formal aparel, fine net, pique, dotted 
swiss, batiste and organdie have been used. 

The Institute’s collection will include the following: 

Beach costumes—Mary Nowitsky original beach en- 
semble of pique. By an unusual employment of three 
colors, orange, white and blue, a distinetly modernistic 
effect is obtained in the short, shorts and cape. This. 
is also carried out in accessories. Model shown by cour- 
tesy of Nudelman & Conti. | 

Trouser suit of range cotton crepe with. blouse of 
Persian print. This costume is the essence of informal- 
ity that now prevails for lounging on the sand before 
or after a swim. Novel effects in trimming are obtained 
hy the use of narrow stripes of Persian print down the 
ouiside of the trousers, A stitched hat made of the 
same material as the blouse, and cork espadrilies com- 
plete the ensemble. From Nudelman & Conti. 

Beach ensemble featuring jacquard -cotton velvet 
coat, black crepe shorts and white shirt of matelasse. 
The black and white color scheme of this costume is 
strikingly carried out in contrasts that enhance the 
effect of a novel jacquard design in the material of 
which the coat is made. From Bert Schnurer. 

Sports wear—Golf dress of striped madras suitable 
for active or spectator sports... Fabrics usually consid- 
ered masculine are used here with particularly smart 
and feminine effect. Patch pockets, snug jacket of un- 
usual brevity, tuck-in blouse with interesting yoke 
treatment are among its features. The hat repeats the 
dominant heliotrope shade in the costume itself. From 
William Bloom. 

Sports ensemble of lustrous broadcloth and novelty 
eotton coating. The hat and shoes carry out the pre- 
dominant color motif in blue and white. From Lillian 
Weisenberg. | 

Sports suit of cotton tweed with nubbed homespun- 
like texture that has become so smart in such costumes. 
Yellow and green are the predominant colors. The cos- 
fume also includes one-piece “shirt and shorts,” tennis 
sult of broadcloth. From Wilkin & Malito. 

Town wear—Brown mash net tailored suit featuring 
close-fitting waistline obtained by an engenious use of 
inverted tucks: A hand-drawn voile blouse with jabot 
completes this eostume. From Nudelman & Conti. 

Black pique suit. Impeccably tailored jacket and 
wrap-around skirt with restrained flares that mark the 
influence of the. 1930 “feminine” silhouette. From 
Nudelman & Conti. 

Afternoon dresses—A lavender dotted swiss dress with 
long flowing lines and: clever use of wide ribbon trim- 
ming. Circular ruffles add charm to this classic femi- 
nine fabric and color. From Martha Norden.: 

A printed cotton net ensemble showing strong in- 
fluence of Paris dressmakers and achieving a new effect 
with its smartly tailored lines. The nautical influence 
is also reflected in fhe ribbon lacing on the front of the 
skirt and back of the waist. Bands of yellow and green 
net are used for other trimming. A bud green velveteen 
coat completes the ensemble. From Murray Wainess. 


| 
\ 
| 
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Clark Replies to Newspaper Criticism 


[* reply to a recent editorial in the High Point Enter- 

prize, High Point, N. C., David Clark, editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin wrote the following letter to 
the editor of the Enterprize: 


My attention has been called to your recent editorial 
entitled, “Old Fashioned War of Words is On,” and I 
am surprised at your very unfair statements in which, 
among other things, I am classed as ‘100 per cent Capi- 
te listic.” 

[I assume that you mean that I am interested only in 
tbe mill owners and that I have no interest in the 
welfare or rights of the employees. 

The cotton mill employees of the South do not look 
upon the Southern Textile Bulletin as “100 per cent 
Capitalistic,” and the majority of them look upon it as 
a friend who has always had their best interest at 
heart. The Southern Textile Bulletin has done more 
than any other publication or any individual to secure 
better living conditions for mill employees, and it has 
repeatedly fought movements looking toward redue- 
tions in wages. 

We advocated and worked for a 14 year minimum 
- age for employment in mills for several years before 
i was adopted. 

For two years we have advocated and worked for the 
adoption of a 55-hour week in all Southern States, and 
‘the prohibition of the employment of any person under 
{< years of age at night. 


Our entire offense seems to be that we have opposed 
the unionization of the cotton mill employees of the 
South by either the Communists or the United Textile 
Workers. 

If High Point had under consideration the adoption 
of a new form of city go¥ernment, you would urge 
the people of your city to study the record of that 
form of government in other sections before approving 
same. 

If you were considering the selection of a city man- 
ager, you would certainly make inquiries relative to his 
record and his accomplishments in other towns. 

I have only suggested that the mill employees of the 
South make a similar investigation Tfelative to the 
United Textile Workers before they become affiliated 
with that organization. 

For about thirty years the United ‘Textile Workers 
have been active in New England and there will be 
little difficulty in securing their record. During these 
thirty years, and particularly during the past fifteen 
years, the United Textile Workers have kept the textile 
mills of New England in a turmoil and there has not 
been a day in which there was not one or more strikes 
in process. 


During this period they have accomplished nothing 


for the employees and at the end of the period the mill 
operatives of New England are receiving less wages in 
proportion to the cost of living than those of the South, 
in whose mills there have been no unions. 

From time to time mills in New England have dealt 
vith the United Textile Workers as the representatives 
of their workers, only to have binding agreements 
broken upon the slightest pretext. 

The National Textile Workers, which was formed by 
organizers who broke away. from.the United. Textile 
Workers, openly charge that the leaders of the United 
Textile Workers sold out their members in many cases 
and that many strikes were settled for a consideration 
which was paid personally to the organizers or strike 
leaders. 
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Mill men in New England tell me that the “sell out” 
charge has been true in many cases. 


Those who insist that Southern cotton mills should - 


recognize and deal with textile unions, carefully avoid 
mentioning the fact that there are very few, probably 
not over ten mills, in New England which today either 
recognize or deal with textile unions as such. 

Largely as the result of the turmoil and continued 
strikes caused by the United Textile Workers more 
than 200 textile mills containing 4,000,000 spindles have 
been dismantled in New England and another 5,000,000 
spindles are indefinitely idle. 


As the result of this situation, more than 100,000 
former mill employees have been thrown out of em- 
ployment and the merchants and business men of New 
ingland have suffered from the loss of that immense 
payroll. 


In 1921 the United Textile Workers had 104,600 mem- 
bers and according to their own figures, their number 
«f members had dropped to 30,000 in 1925. Reports now 
cive them not exceeding 5,000 members in New Eng- 


-land. 


When they had 104,600 members, the dues received 
were sufficient to support President Thos. F. McMahon 
and the other members of his organization, but it is 
very manifest that dues from 5,000 members will not 
support his organization and there is, at least a suspi- 


cion that the movement towards the South is for the | 


purpose of locating new pastures. 


The record of the United Textile Workers in New 


Fingland as we see it, is as follows: 

(1) Nothing whatever accomplished for the mill 
workers, as the workers now receive less m proportion 
tc the cost of living than Southern textile workers. 

(2) Nothing of benefit accomplished for the indus- 
try. Twenty to thirty years of strikes and turmoil end- 
ing in the dismantling of 200 mills, with more than 
4,000,000 spindles, and more than 5,000,000 other spin- 
dies idle. | 

(3) Nothing of benefit for the public. Payroll from 
100,000 or more textile workers, thrown out of employ- 
ment, lost to merchants and business men. 

(4) Nothing accomplished for organized labor. The 
drop in membership from 104,600 to 5,000 certainly does 
not indicate a succ essful organization or that members 
have been satisfied. : 


Would the people of High Point consider accepting 
a form of government if they found its record as bad as 
this? 

Would they consider turning your city over to a city 
manager who had managed an organization which had 
rade such a record? . 


I have always taken the position that no man or 
woman should be refused employment in a cotton mill, 
because or his or her membership in a union, but look- 
ing at the record of the United Textile Workers and 


because I believe that they seek the unionization .of 


Southern mill operatives very largely from the desire to 
live upon dues to be collected, I have advised the mill 
people against joining. 

Southern cotton mills will never be unionized until a 
demand for unions comes from the employees within 
the mills. Up to the present time the demand has come 
almost entirely from the outside and I do not believe 
trat either the United Textile Workers or the National 
Textile Workers could today get upon their rolls 
twenty per cent of the employees of any cotton mill in 
the South. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Textile Pastor Defends Mills 


Greenwood, 8. C.—Speaking for himself as a Methodist - 
minister and from his observation of the attitude of. 


ethers at ministerial meetings, the Rev. H. B. Koon, 
pastor of Lowell Street Methodist church in the Green- 
wood Mill village and of the Ninety-Six Hill Methodist 
church, declares that no attack has beén made on 


Thomas F. McMahon, president of the United Textile - 


Workers of America, on the grounds that he is a mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic faith, as was discussed edi- 
torially récently by The Charleston News and Courier. 

Mr. Koon’s statement is in the form of a communica- 
tion to The Greenwood Index-Journal, in which he re. 
fers to an editorial which commented on the declaration 
in the Charleston paper that such attacks were unfair. 

The News and Courier said: “The attack on Mr. 
McMahon, president of the United Textile Workers of 
America (affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor), by insinuation that he is a Roman Catholic is 
indecent. If those opposed to the unionization of South- 
ern textile workers have no better argument against it 


than appeal to race prejudice, they will drive all men 


not bigots and fanatics into the camp of those who ad- 
vocate it.” 


Quoting this editorial, the Index-Journal said: “Mr. 
Thomas F. McMahon is stopped from making any such 
protest himself, for it was Mr. ‘McMahon who grossly 
insulted every Protestant minister in a cotton mill 


village in the South last fall in a statement carried 


by the Associated Press, which credited Mr. McMahon 
with saying: that ‘the union movement in the South 
was oposed by Protestant preachers because these 
Protestant preachers would lose their jobs if these 
workers get a 10 per cent increase in wages.’ ” 


“As one of the mill preachers (1 cannot answer for 
all, but I have heard it discussed at our meetings), I 
can truthfully say that no preacher has attacked Mr. 
McMahon on the grounds that he is a Catholic, but he 
has miserably misrepresented the Southern cotton mill 
preachers to the public,” says Mr. Koon, and continues: 


“May I give you some of my own experience in this 
matter? . First I was a student pastor at Spartanburg, 
in the Glendale Mill village, and lived just across the 
street from Mr. Lindsey, the president, and next door 
to one of the biggest stockholders in the mill. Never 
for one time did they try to meddle in: the affairs of 
the church that I was pastor of in their village. 


“Next, I was pastor of one of the Victor-Monaghan 
Mill churches at Greer for five years. I have been 
in the company of Mr. T. M. Marchant, president, and 
never for one time has he told me what to do or not 
to do as a mill pastor. 


“At present I am pastor of the Lowell Street church 
cf this city and Ninety-Six Mill church. Mr. J. €. Self 
is president, and again I can say with all emphasis on 


the word truthfulness that he has never for one mo- 


ment told me what‘to do or say in matters like this. 

“No one is making an attack on our good brother. 
He has made a false attack, and as a mill pastor for 
rine years I know whereof I speak. 


“A man’s religious beliefs are sacred, and no Metho- 
dist pastor will make an attack on any man for his 
religious beliefs. [I am sure that I can go further and 
say no Protestant will make an attack like that. IT am 
of the opinion tha tit is a scheme used to win sympathy. 
I have-never heard of any Protestant preacher opposing 
the labor union, But I do know of places where they 
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have been present at meetings and were asked to make 
speeches, and this they did. But, closing, the pastors 
of the mill villages have a greater work to do than to 
get on the stump for such moves. It is our duty to 
preach the Gospel of Christ. When we do that we are 
kept busy day in and day out. The attack is from the 
other side.” 


Lubrication of Hosiery Machines 


By G. S. Whitmore 


Present-day hosiery machines, both of the full-fash- 
icned and seamless type, are delicate pieces of machin- 
ery, and unless a systematic method of inspection and 
lubrication is carried out, parts of the machine begin 
to wear, and the quality of the goods produced suffers 
accordingly. Take, for example, the _ full-fashioned 
hosiery frame—the most important and expensive ma- 
chine in connection with the manufacture of the high- 
est grade hosiery. If is imperative that a machine of 
this description should be thoroughly cleaned and well 
oiled; yet it is surprising how few operators pay any 
real attention to the lubrication of their machines. 

Many breakdowns and wrong adjustments can be 
traced to lack of lubrication, and each of the stoppages 
which occur help to curtail the life of the machine. The 
factory manager should insist that the person respon- 
sible for the plant should make a weekly tour of in- 
spection to see that all cams, bearings, pulleys, rollers, 
eic., are well oiled. Every part should be thoroughly 
cieaned once a week. The presence of dirt and grit in 
the working parts will cause friction, and unless re- 
moved the machine will show signs of wear. In many 
factories the power is cut off about one hour earlier 
on Saturday morning in order to give the machinists 
. chance of cleaning, and it is advisable for the fore- 
man to inspect the machines, insist that the job is done 
thoroughly, and with the aid of his mechanics, pass 
each machine before the operative is allowed to leave. 

The. cleaning of sinkers is important. Each sinker 
head should be cleaned out at least once a month to 
ensure that all sinkers are working freely, and making 
a uniform loop. Needles out of alignment create 
trouble on the machine, and cause the production of in- 
ferior fabrics. Straightening needles with the aid of 
pliers, and keeping them straight is strictly the knitter’s 
job, and should the manager find any carelessness in 
this respect, he should take the necessary steps to have 
the condition improved. | 


In the case of the seamless automatic machines, the 
application of oil once a week is insufficient owing to 
the high speed at which they run. .Some of these ma- 
chines revolve between 200 and 300 revolutions per 
minute. There is a danger that certain parts of these 
machines may be incorrectly lubricated, such as the 
needle cylinder and sinker ring, for here the oil is likely 
te be transferred from the needles and singers on to 
the fabric, and for a time produce “soiled goods.” If 
the oil is applied to the tricks in the needle cylinder 
while the machine is cold, the oil will climb up the 
needles as they rise and fall to make the stitch, and 
eventually appear on the fabric. If, however, the oil 
is applied to the needle cylinder with a brush, midway 
through the afternoon when the machine is thoroughly 
warm, the heat from the cylinder will help to keep the 
oil in the form of a thin liquid, and there will be less 
tendency for it to climb.the needles and appear on the 
fubric—Textile Mercury. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
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Installation of Cook Goldanith Vacuum Stripping System 


The accompanying pictures show a recent installa- 

fion in a large New England mill of the Cook-Goldsmith 
Triple Vacuum System for card stripping. 
The new vacuum system, which includes two 40-H.P. 
pumps, four big vacuum tanks, and the hose connec- 
tions to each of the 452 cards, is a product of the Abing- 
ton Textile Machinery Works at -Abington, Mass. 


The new method stripping takes but few seconds, and 
no dirt is attached to the operation. Where the old 
evystem necessitated cleaning and frucking of dirt to the 
waste rooms, the vacuum system shoots the waste taken 


irom the cards through the six-inch vacuum pipes to- 


special ecvlinders in another room. 


With the new system the only part of the card clean- 
ed by a brush is the revolving flats. The waste from 
the flats accumulates on a roller which is stripped at 
regular periods, and the stripping place on the floor 
near a vacuum tube, 
the valve of the 
earried to the cylinders. 


As soon as the operation opens 
system, the waste is sucked in and 


Elaborate Pipes 


Installation hegan well over three months ago and 
an elaborate svstem of 6-inch overhead conveying pipes 
was put in. From these pipes, which are made of steel, 
about one-quarter of an inch thick, are suspended the 
various intake attachments which run down to the 
card. Besides the equipment, which is now a part of 
the card, there are also outlets where long.tubes, not 


unlike those used on the home vacuum cleaner, but 


much larger, are attached, and the alleys and under 
parts of the machinery cleaned. 


The device for stripping the card, looks exactly like 
the nozzle on a home vacuum cleaner. There are two 
sections of the nozzle, one which rides over the doffer, 
and a tube, about a foot long, which runs in a slot along 
the eylinder. When the attachment reaches the en 
of the cylinder, a traverse arrangement automatically 
returns the nozzle to the mght of the card, where it is 
out of the way of operation. 


The vacuum cylinders, where the waste collects after 


a whirlwind trip through the conveyors, are so ar- 


ranged that only one at a time is filling, thus allowing 


Application of Stripper to Card 


12 


one man to take care of the removal from the other 
evlinders while the system is in operation. 

Valves and safety devices are installed on the equip- 
ment to save any possibility of injury to employees or 
any jamming of waste matter in the pipes. 

Large trucks, more like bins on wheels, are used to 
empt ythe cylinders. The waste is then shot down into 
large bale chutes, where the waste is, made ready for 
shipment to dealers who use the waste for the manu- 
facture of shoe linings, ete. ; 


General View of the Card Room 


| 
Vacuum Tanks in Basement 
bes 
att 
Pumps for Operating System 
A 
| 
ote 
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BABYLON*’S HANGING GARDENS 


HE Hanging Gardens of Babylon, one of the seven 

ancient-world wonders, were erected about 606 B. 

C. to create an artificial mountain, in the form of 

a building, for Nebuchanezzar’s Median queen 
who, in Babylon’s flat territory, was homesick for her coun- 
try’s hills. The framework was a series of stone terraces 
supported by arches, with stairways between, was one-fourth 
mile in circuit and 350 feet high. On each terrace was a 
layer of mould deep enough. to grow plants, creepers and 
the most gorgeously colored and scented flowers Asia could 
produce, as well as trees bearing luscious fruits. The daz- 
zling, glamorous beauty of the Gardens was the wonder- 
work of Assyrian slave craftsmen.captured in the fall of 
‘Nineveh.’ Imagine the time and toil of building so stu- 
pendous a structure—the difficulty of quarrying and con- 
veying the stones and earth to such a height! 

The magnificence of ancient buildings can be charged to 
the straining muscles and fagging limbs of human slave 
labor. There were no traction engines, no motor trucks, 
no steam or electric trains to transport the tons and tons 


of stone—no steamships to carry building materials down | 


rivers or across seas. Today, machines lighten labor, save 
time and neutralize distance, bringing shorter working 
hours—greater prosperity—higher standards of living. 
The profits of textile mills are due to mass production 
and economy of operation, made possible by machine labor. 
If your mill is still cleaning bobbins by hand, you are 
overlooking an opportunity to cut production costs. 


The Termaco machine will clean any size of roving bob- 
bin, at the rate of fifty bobbins a minute. It effects a 
tremendous saving on labor because of its swift work and 
because the small, unskilled labor wage paid its operator is 
more than offset in the increased production of spinners, who 
can be given two additional sides after being relieved of 
bobbin cleaning. By cleaning one worker’s bobbins at a 
time, responsibility for excess roving waste can be deter- 
mined and reduced. It also reworks waste in cleaning, ready 
for use. Bobbins are not injured and last indefinitely, and 
the machine reconditions old bobbins. No wonder Termaco 
cuts costs! 

The Utsman machines clean filling bobbins rapidly and 
efciently, without split ends, and are great time and labor- 
saving devices. 

The Type K Machine cleans both plain and automatic 
loom bobbins and certain kinds of warp bobbins. 

Write for complete information about these machines. 
In writing, state whether you are interested in cleaning 
roving or filling bobbins, and if possible, send a sample of 
the particular bobbin you have in mind. If you are in- 
terested also in motor-driven machines, give full details, 
including voltage, phase and cycle of your current. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Danielson, 


(General 


Supply Co.., Conn., 


representatives for New 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania: and Canada.) 


England, 


4Z A q 7 
AZ?) wae t 5 i= | 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types of Warp | 


Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


COMPANY 


Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER. Southern Agent, Gastonia, N. C. | 


Established 1848 


Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 


Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. M. ‘Milton, of Gadsden, Ala., has become overseer 
spinning at the Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


J.T. Wharton has resigned as overseer spinning at the 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


R. CG. Woody has resigned as overseer cloth room at 
the Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C. 


O. S. Gregory, of Inman, 8. C., has become overseer 
of cloth room at the Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. | 


S. H. Daniels is president of the new Liberty Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


H. L. Jay has been appointed superintendent of the 
Liberty Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


T. C. Pegram, formerly superintendent of the Leak 
Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., has accept- 
ed a similar position at the Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, N. { 


David C. Jones has resigned as superintendent of the 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, 8. C., to become general super- 
intendent of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


G. W. Hagan, of Selma, Ala. has accepted the position 
of overseer carding at the P. H. Hanes Knitting Mills 
No. 3, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


W. W. Cantrell has ‘been transferred. from oversecr 
weaving at the P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C:, to a similar position at the No. 4 Mills. 


J. T. Wardlaw, chief engineer of the Charlotte office, 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Charlotte Engineers Club. 


L. F. Kenny, who has been connected with the Sevdel 
Chemical Gompany, Jersey City, N. J., for several years, 
will represent that firm in the Paterson and Passaic dis- 
trict, handling sizing and finishing materials. 


L. W. Robert, president of Robert & Co., engineers, has 
heen elected chairman of the executive committee of 
the board of trustees of the Georgia School of Techno- 
lugy, Atlanta. 


George F. Becknell, who recently resigned as over- 
seer weaving at the Ellenboro Mills, Ellenboro, N. C., to 
accept a position al the Waldensian Weavers, Valdese, 
N. C., is production manager at the latter plant. 


David Leftcoff, formerly with the Knoxville Hosiery 
Mills and the John Campbell Chemical Corporation, is 
now in charge of dyeing at the Meritas Mills, Columbus, 
Ga. 


- W. T. Smith of Greenville, §. C., for many years with 
the Brandon Corporation, has joined the sales force of 
the Seydel Chemical Company, Jersey City, N. J., to 
tandle their line of sizings and finishing materials in 
the North Carolina and Virginia territory. 


E. C. Geddy, who has been overseer of the large indi- 
co dyeing plant for the Erwin Cotton Mills Company 
Nos. 2 and 5, Erwin, N. C., for the past ten or twelve 
years, has recently accepted the appointment of United 
States Marshall in the Eastern District of North Caro- 
lina, and will begin his new position about February 
{5th. 


DANA S. 
| 
| | 
| 
*&| 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


et. 


C. J. Waldrip, general overseer of weaving, Cascade 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C., has resigned to accepted a 
similar position with Entwistle Manufacturing Com- 
pany No. 2, Rockingham, N. C. 


Chas. Jones has resigned his position as overseer | 
carding No. 2, Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., to ac- 
cept a position as overseer carding, Entwistle Manufac- 
turing Company No. 2, Rockingham, N. C. 


H. J. Forsythe, president of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, Newark, N. J., announces the appointment of 
H. K. Porter as general sales manager. Mr, Porter suc- 
ceeds H. O. K. Meister, who was recently promoted to 
assistant general manager of the Hyatt Company. 


John W. Glenn, formerly of Glenn Commission Com- 
pany, of Richmond, Va., and Greensboro, N. C., has be- 
come associated as sales representative with the Green 
River Manufacturing Company of Tuxedo, N. €., spin 
ners and mercerizers of fine combed yarns in counts 


from 0's to 120’s single mercerized and from 70's to 120’s Hang 


single natural, and two-ply natural and mercerized from 


80's to 120’s. | 
Your Bobbins 
Allis Chalmers Has Chattanooga Office | 


It’s becoming the fashion — 


Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company has opened | progressive mill men. 


an office at 633 Tennessee Electric Power Building, | : 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in order to better serve its clients The Eclipse Bobbin Holder 


in eastern and central ennessee. D. S. Keer is repre- suspends the bobbins from the top 
sentative in charge of the new office, and A. IL. Richard- 


son, sales engineer. The office will operate as a branch of the creel ; board. It eliminates 
of the Atlanta district office under Berrien Moore, dis- skewers and incidentally, accumula- 
trict manager. tion of lint or fly. 
; | : You can use these holders to advan- 
New Directors for Standard Looms 


tage on your roving and spinning 
frames. The ball bearing construc- 
tion insures a smooth effortless pull. 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—At the annual meeting here of the 
stockholders of Standard Looms, Inc., six new directors 


were chosen to succeed the following members of the The yarn is materially mgeONeS in 
board: Stuart Cramer of Cramerton, N. €.; LeRoy quality. 

Springs of Lancaster, 8. C.; M. L. Smith of Laurens, 8. : : 
C., and Isaac Andrews, Frank Norcross and Jonas North- Put day light beneath your bobbins. 
rop of Spartanburg. ‘The new directors are: Victor Banish expensive skewers. 


Montgomery, T. M. Marchant of Greenville; Emslie A holder will be sent you 
Nicholson of Union; J..C. Self of Greenwood, and R. E. : : : 
Henry of Greenville. These, with John A. Law and H. for examination. Write 
Arthur Ligon of the old board, compose the directorate. today. 

Officers will be elected at a subsequent meeting of the 
new directors. An experienced, practical manager for ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
the plant will be secured as soon:as possible, it was | } 
: | also announced. Standard Looms, Inc., the only plant Pe 
| of its kind in the South that manufactures complete 

) looms for textile mills, was built here more than a 


: year ago, and has been in operation less than a year. 
Owing to the peculiar depressed condition of the textile | 
industry, ever since its building and operation, it has 


been somewhat cramped and straitened in its activities, 


but the stockholders feel now that with the new board 
things will go steadily ahead. Isaac Andrews was form- BOBBIN HOLDER 
er head of the company. Standard Looms, Inc., repre- 


sent an authorized capital stock of $750,000, with $450, - 3 
000 -paid in. 


‘ Se 
| | 
| 
| 
| gee 
| | 
gee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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S. T. A. Meeting at Exposition 


Greenville, 8. G€-—Southern Textile Association has 
accepted the invitation of the Chamber of Commerce 
to convene its autumn semi-annual meeting in Greenville 
during the ninth Southern Textile Exposition, which 
will be held in Textile Hall October 20th to 25th, thus 
following an unbroken custom which began when the 
first exposition was held. At that time, 1916, the offi- 
cers were W. M. Sherard, president, Frank E,/Heymer, 
vice-president, A. B.-Carter, secrtary and Marshall ‘Dill- 
ing, treasurer. The present officers are L. L. Brown, 
president, J. O. Corn, vice-president and Walter C. 
Taylor, secretary and treasurer. 

Southern Textile Association will meet at the Poinsett 
Hotel on Thufsday, October 23rd. Each member of the 
Association will receive a complimentary season pass 
to the exposition. . 

Secretary L. M. Glenn, of the Chamber of Commerce 
anounced the following committee to make arrange- 
ments for their entertainment: Edwin Howard, chair- 
man, R. G. Emery, George Harrison, Brown Mahon, 
N.C. Poe, Jr., Earle Stall, Wylys H.. Taylor, J. W 
Vaughn, Jr., and Walter Woodward. 


Standard Textile New Photo Process 
Beautifies Oilcloth 


By M. D. C. Crawford, in Daily News Record) 

Standard Textile Products Co., makers of Meritas oil- 
cloth, has developed in its Peekskill plant a photo- 
graphic process of engraving for roller printing. After 
experimentation of about a year, this process has been 
brought to a state where the firm can produce any de- 
sign exactly as the artist intended it should be, even 
to the brush marks. 

The problems involved in this type of printing differ 
from those experienced in fabric printing. In the first 
place, the surface of the oilcloth-is non-absobent. .The 
printing on this type of surface is really more lhke 
enameling than printing. In fabric printing, there is a 
natural tolerance in the absorption of the cloth that 
can be allowed for, and hence a pentagraph machine 
cunnot be used for engraving. This is impossible in oil- 
cloth printing, because there is no absorption of color, 
and all color must be deposited directly and accurately 
on the surface. 

Drying takes place between the roller which applies 
the color and the subsequent roller. This makes neces- 
sary a longer distance between rollers in printing oil- 
cloth than in printing fabrics. The maximum number 
cf rollers now used on an oilcloth. printing machine 
is four, which take up the same space that from eight 
to twelve rollers would on a textile printing machine, 
put colors can be combined and the range of shades 
very wide. | 

Thomas W. Slattery, superintendent of 
who is responsible for the engraving, said: 

“We do not regard our process as perfect. We are 
- still working at it; still experimenting; still improving; 
but we have been in production of merchandise wholly 
satisfactory to our customers for the last year. We 
developed this process because, in the first place, it is 
«a time saver. 
used in.oilcloth printing could only .give a lateral re- 
veat of nine inches. The designs were hard, mathe- 
matically accurate, and each design had to be worked 
out by hand engraving, a very expensive and a very 
tedious process. The designs secured from artists had 
to be redrawn before they could be engraved; and, in 


the works. 


The old fashioned printing cylinders . 
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this transitional form of expression, lost some measure 
of the charm and interest the original artist had put in. 

“The artists are learning to make our repeats accu- 
rately, and we are learning to fit these to the gelatine 
surface of the eylinder. The process is a good deal 
like making gum prints, a form of photography which 
has recently been developed to the point of an art. In 
our work we use a camera, 36 inches square, and plates 
for enlargement 40 inches by 64 inches. It takes two 
men to put the plate holder in the back of the machine. 
Useful as this machine is in our work, I would not 
recommend it for making snapshots of the children. 

“IT have been in this business for the last 20 years, 
and I used to think I knew something about it, but it 
is changing so rapidly that I almost have to learn it 
again every week.” i 

“The idea that we all grew up with in the oilcloth 
Lusiness was that oilcloth was something to cover a 
kitchen table with, or a shelf in the pantry,” said Mell 
Daniell, sales manager. “We are just beginning to find 
new uses for it, and the public has very eagerly ac- 
cepted our first attempts at bringing a better quality 
cf design into this old field. It formerly was a little dis- 
couraging for an artist to make a fine design, and then 
have if submitted to mechanical re-expression. In 
photographic printing, we can follow the drawing of 
the artist, even to the brush marks. It is possible to 
reproduce designs that cannot be told from originals; 
and it is astonishing to find how enthusiastically the 
new designs have been accepted by the jobbers and re- 
tailers. The old idea that the market would only take 
the familiar, hakneyed type of design is all wrong. They 
want the new thing, are enthusiastic about it, and the 
public is finding new uses for oilcloth with each new 
type of pattern produced. 

“There is still, of course, a place for the conventional 
types of oilcloth; and we could not have made the new 
types, could not have expressed certain of our artistic 
ambitions, if we had not been able to perfect the photo- 
graphic method of printing as this is applied to oil- 
cloth. The camera, which was onee anathema to the 
artist, has curiously come to his aid in this connection.” 

It was a matter of peculiar gratification to find that 
Ilonks Karasz’ designs had been very well received in 
the Meritas line. I reeall very agreeably the fact that 
Miss Karasz was a consistent winner of prizes in the 
Women's Wear design contest, held a few years ago. 

The process is like any other process of photogravure. 
A negative is made of the design, a color screen applied, 
and a positive made. From the positive, the design is 
printed on a gelatine-surfaced paper which is applied 
to the roller, and then the paper is removed, leaving 
the gelatine. This roll is then soaked in a solution of 
perchloride. The accuracy of the design depends on 
the skill used in making the negatives and positives. 
The length of time the cylinders are left in the per- 
chloride bath, and the control of the dilution of per- 
chloride with water—naturally transferring such ideas 
tc cylinders—requires a high degree of technical know}l- 
edge and mechanical skill. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Big Ben Manufacturing Com- 
pany, formerly the Blue Bell Manufacturing Company, 
which operates a large plant here and another at 
Middlesboro, Ky., has enlarged its plant here and, it is 
said, during the year will employ 1,000 operatives in its 
local plant alone. The Big Ben is understood to be one 
of the largest overall manufacturing companies in the 
world, and both plants will be operated at capacity dur- 
ing the whole year, if is announced by officials of the 
company. 
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To the 


"IT want to compare methods of bleaching Cotton. 
What should I do?" 


You have to choose between Chlorine and Peroxide. Get 
the inside dope from the manufacturers of both. 


See what they. guarantee as to: 
a permanent White, loss of tensile Strength, 
Cost, daily Output. 


Then you will decide on Peroxide, such as Albone and | 
Solozone. 


We can install the process for you. Results will please 
you. 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


| 10 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


Makers of 
ALBONE 


| (25 vol.) 


ALBONE “C” 


| : (100 vol. Electrolytic) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 vol.) 


| | 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Junius M. SMITH ....... Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance... $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union. 


Contributions on subjects ertabaine to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. : 


The Baby Radicals Reply 


The Baby Radicals at the University of North 
Carolina have replied to our recent editorial with 
a 1,500 word editorial in the students paper, the 
Daily Tar Heel. 

Their reply, coming as it does from inexperi- 
enced young men, is of no moment except as a 
reflection of the things which they have been 
told by radical professors. 


A short time ago it was thought that Chuck 
Collins, the fooball coach at the University of 
North Carolina would resign, and if they had 
been so unfortunate as to lose Collins, and some 
one had urged the employment of Coach Jimmy 
Dehart of Duke University the editorial staff of 
the Daily Tar Heel would have strenuously > 
posed his selection. 


They would have opposed him upon the 
grounds that he had not been successful at Duke 
University and, with splendid material, had 
shown poor results. In brief, the editors of the 
Daily Tar Heel would have said, “Look at his 
record.” 

These young and inexperienced students say 
to the cotton mills of the South, you should 
accept and deal with the United Textile Work- 
ers. 

The record of the United Textile Workers in 
New England has been one of failure from every 
‘standpoint and shows that they have accom- 
olished nothing of benefit to either the mills, the 
mill employees or the public. 

The record of the United Textile Workers is 
far worse than that of Coach Dehart of Duke. 
because it extends over a period of twenty-five 
years and has been uniformly bad, whereas 
Coach Dehart has had only one bad year and 
may be successful next season. 

When the young men criticized the address 
of B. B. Gossett and urged Southern mills to 
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accept, with open arms, the United Textile. 
Workers, they acted under the influence of some 
radical professor without any examination of the 
record of those whom they recommended. 


Our Greatest Need 


The greatest need of the textile industry of 


the South at the present time, is a complete 


chronological and detailed report of the activi- 


ties of the United Textile Workers in New Eng- 
land during the past twenty or thirty years. 

On page 10 of this issue, in a reply to an 
editorial in the High Point Enterprize we are 
giving their record as we have it, but there is 
need of a more detailed and authoritative report. 

Someone should be employed, preferably a 
New England man.or woman, to follow Thos. 
F. McMahon and his organization through their 


hundred or more strikes in New England and 


write their record. 
The date and duration of each strike should 
be recorded and the amount of dues collected 


prior to each strike should be estimated. The . 


promises made by: McMahon prior to each strike 
should be noted and compared with his failure 
to provide the promised relief during the strike. 

The amount of wages lost during each strike 
should be computed and the text of settlement 
agreements and their later violation by the 
union leaders should be noted. 


Finally a complete list of the mills and. spin- 
dles dismantled or idle should be made and oppo- 
site each should be listed the strikes in that 
plant. 


Some amsiaenaaks are at this time much in- 
terested in a publicity campaign of page adver- 
tisements in order to give the public the truth 
about Southern mills, but we think that a great 
deal of money can be wasted in that way. 

Our greatest need is a complete and authentic 
record of the United Textile Workers in New 
England. 


When their record is written and shown to the 
mill operatives and the public, there need be no 
further fear of the United Textile Workers be- 
coming established in the South. 


Last ef Strikers Evicted 


The last of the families involved in the strike 
of the Marion Manufacturing Company at 
Marion, N. C., were evicted January 20th. 

There is a sentimental appeal in connection 
with the eviction of families from mill villages 
which places the mills in an unfavorable light. 

On the other hand, no landlord would permit 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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HE U S Bobbin & Shuttle 
places no prod- 
uct on the market until 
its engineers know it is the best 
that experience and skill can 
produce for the purpose. 


For guaranteed bobbins, spools and shuttles call U S 
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RANTEE 


The U S Bobbin & Shuttle Company 
7: guarantees its products to perform 
satisfactorily under the operati 
conditions and for the purposes for 
which ey are furnished.~ ~ ~ ~ 
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If SKF Wasn't Quite So Big.... 
“The Highest Priced Bearing in the World’ 
Would Be Higher Priced 


SRLS Ball and Roller Bearings have never been sold on 
any other basis than performance. They can’t be. No 
other bearing in the world costs so much—to buy or to 
make. But there are other bearings, many of them, that 
cost more—much more—to USE, 


of anti-friction bearings. The special ores it requires come 
from its own mines. The charcoal it uses in processing 
its special steels comes from its own forests. Its labora- 
tories, plants, factory branches extend right ’round the 
world. Among its 23,000 employees 27 languages are 
spoken. 


fiisi supplies greater service to more customers in 
more places than any other anti-friction bearing manu- 
facturer in the world. And SoUSIF makes “‘the highest 
priced bearing in the world.” 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD 


SIGS produces not one type but many different types. 
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tenants, especially unfriendly tenants, to occupy 


his houses for a long period without paying rent 
and no fair minded person can expect cotton 
mills to allow their cottages to be occupied, free 
of charge, for an indefinte period by disloyal 
operatives. 


Those who condemn mills for not furnishing 
free houses for disloyal employees, could show 
their sincerity by furnishing from their own 
pockets the money to pay the house rent of the 
strikers in a section outside the mill village. 


Unions severely condemn mill villages and 


- urge their elimination, but when a mill seeks to 


remove a family from a mill village they wage 
a long and bitter fight against the removal. 


Mr. and Mrs. Swift 


We are informed that Mrs. Wiley H. Swift is 
visiting prominent North Carolina cotton manu- 
facturers and trying to get them to approve cer- 
tain labor legislation which she is seeking. 

We do not know what organization pays Mrs. 
Swift’s salary and expenses, but she is a wife of 
Wiley H. Swift, who has been attached to the 
National Child Labor Committee for ten years 
or more. 

Speaking in New England during the National 
Child Labor Amendment fight Wiley H. Swift 
said: 

‘Now I'll tell you what we’ve been doing down in my 
own State of North Carolina. We have been allowing 
children to work at jobs known to be extra hazardous. 
We have been chopping off legs, putting out eyes. We 
have let a girl with flowing skirts work near machines 
that catch the skirt, roll her body around the machinery 
and mash out her brains. Then we have buried her and 


said it was the grace of God. Is it not time to begin to 
give to these some sort of protection? 


The activities of Mrs. Swift are related to- 


those of Mr. Swift and we believe that both of 
them would derive pleasure from anything which 


would result in crippling the textile industry of 
the South. 


Sam Lamport Condemns Night Work 


On page 23 of this issue we are reprinting 
from the Daily News Record an interesting arti- 
cle entitled, “Sam Lamport Offers to Give 
Names.” 

This article deals with the question of night 
work which is a problem of Southern cotton mills 
and will be settled by them. 

The criticisms of Sam Lamport and his offer 
to give the names of the “bad boys” are rather 
out of place. Giving gratuitous advice and at- 
tending to the affairs of others was never a very 
popular pastime. 
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Stupid Merchandising ? 


The substitution of ordinary ‘“‘horse sense”’ for 
panicky price cutting in the merchandizing o! 
cotton goods is suggested by the Boston News 
Bureau as a cure for the stupid selling methods 
of many mills in 1929. Mill men must make 
up their minds to get’a fair profit for their work 
or continue under most satisfactory conditions. 
The Boston News Bureau says: 

“A New England mill man produced dimity at 
a cost to him of 20 cents a yard. He sold it to 
a converter at 21 cents—a profit of 5 per cent. 
The converter dressed up the cloth and sold it 
to a manufacturer for 72 cents a yard. Later 
the original producer saw his cloth in a Fifth 
Avenue window in a dress marked at $100. 

“Assuming five yards of goods were used, a- 
liberal allowance, the actual spinning and weav- 
ing of the material in the dress cost $1, yet the 
finished product sold at 100 times this figure. 
Doubtless much of brains, skill, ingenuity, went 
into the fashioning of an appealing garment 
from an ordinary piece of cloth; but is there 
not too great disparity between the reward for 


‘dress-making and the reward for cloth-making? 


“The answer is that the maker of dresses 
knows how to sell his product for a good price, 
but the manufacturer of fine goods, as a class, is 
apparently bereft of even elementary merchan- 
dising ability. 

‘‘At present fine cotton goods are enjoying a 
style popularity not equalled for many years. 
And yet the fine goods mills have just completed 
the most unprofitable year in their history. 

‘Manufacturers have had the benefit of more 
accurate statistics as to supply and demand than 


previously existed, but carried on price-cutting, 


seemingly inexcusable in its stupidity, until 
profits were all but entirely destroyed. 

‘* ‘Southern competition’ has long been a lazy 
man’s excuse for inability to make money in 
cotton manufacture. ‘Night running,’ ‘long 
hours, ‘low wages’ and the rest have been 
blamed. Yet the New England fine goods pro- 
ducers, relatively free of Southern competition, 
in frequent business and social contact with one 
another, blessed with experience of generations, 
have been unable to effect real co-operation that 
would permit profitable operation. 

“At length the fine goods and other branches 
of the industry will work out of their depression. 
That much dependence may be placed upon 
American and New England business ability. 
But could not the process be greatly hastened 
by substituting the ordinary “horse sense” prin- 
cilple of demanding fair profit for work done, for 


the panicky price- cutting which dominated 1929 
merchandising?” 


| 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC: 
65-69 Leonard Street, New York 

Successors to 

Dickson & Valentine & T. Holt Haywood Dep 'ts. 

Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


Southern Office 


Reynolds Building Winston-Salem, N. ©. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 

| for 
The Cutter Manufacturing Company 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps: 


No More Worrying! 


You're threugh with ring travel- 
er worries when you put Victors on your frames. 

Made right with the best materials, scientific machinery, 
good workmanship. Over 30 years a favorite With careful 
spinners. 

FREE samples on request. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, KR. 1. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N .C. 
Southern Representatives 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas, 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 
1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations. Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning Cemeteries 
Subdivision and Residential! 
Developments Recreational Areas 


Institutional Developments 
Country Watates 
Town Properties 


Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 
School and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organizatien in the Seuth 
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Montevallo, Ala.—The ‘Montevallo Cotton Mills, which 
have been under construction here. for some time, will 
operate an equipment of 6,000 spindles and 152 looms on 
coarse sheetings. They are under thesame management 
as the Strowd-Holeombe Cotton Mills, of Birmingham. 


Newberry, S. C.—Following meetings of the various 
textile manufacturing plants at Newberry the following 
reports were announced: Newberry Cotton Mills. paid 
a 4 per cent semi-annual dividend; Mollohon Manufac- 
turing Company, 3% per cent semi-annual dividend: 


Oakland Cotton Mills, 3% per cent semi-annual divi- 


dend.. 


Belmont, N. C.—-The stockholders of thé Linford Mills, 
Inc., and the Perfeetion Spinning Company held their 
annual meetings recently, the old board of directors and 
the officers being re-elected. 

The president of both mills is A. C.,Lineberger. 

A very satisfactory showing was reported and the 
usual five per cent dividend was declared and paid. 


Selma, La.—_The Ames Bag Factory has plans for en- 
larging.and improving the plant, including the installa- 


tion of equipment for bleaching, the latter to be in- 


stalled in a building recently purchased by the com- 
pany. 


Taylorsville, N. C. — The plants of the Liledoun, 
Taylorsville and Miller Mills will be offered at public 
auction on February 10th by the receivers. H. P. Reilley 
is receiver for the Liledoun plant, and R. A. Adams 
for the Miller and Taylorsville plants. The mills have 
been operated under the management of J. Allen Miller, 
Jr. The Liledoun plant has 5,760 spindles, the Miller 
plant 8,400 and the Taylorsville plant 7,200. All have 
heen producing carded yarns. 


Huntsville, Ala. — The .Seidman Braided Fabries 


Corporation, located in the building formerly occupied 
by the West Huntsville Cotton Mills, has in operation 


‘D0 knitting machines, 1,000 braiders, and other equip- 


raent, ineluding a dye plant. The company produces 
braids and knitted fabrics. Charles Seidman is manager. 


Gaffney, S. G—Major Henry ©. Moore was appointed 
receiver for the Globe Mills in an order signed by Judge 
I J. Mauldin and filed in the clerk’s office here. The 
company is capitalized at $150,000, with $100,000 of this 
amount being preferred. : 

C. N. Alexander of Clover is president and W. D. 
Smyth of Gaffney vice-president. The Globe manufac- 
lures fine yarns. Major Moore is a former president. 

Gastonia, N. C.-The American Combed Yarn Corpora- 
t:on, recently incorporated at Bessemer City by Robert 
and Frank Goldberg, was formed to take over the 
Armstrong, Dunn and Clara Mills. These plants were 
recently purchased from the Armstrong group, as re- 
ported several weeks ago. 

It is understood that the new corporation is to take 
charge of the Armstrong ‘Mill at once, but will not as- 
sume management of the Dunn and Clara plants until 
April. 


~ 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Hickory, N. C.—The Hickory Shoe Lace Manufactur- 
ing Company has been incorporated by L. M. Hill and | 
others, the capital stock being $50,000. 


Clinton, S. C—At stocklrolders’ annual meetings the 
semi-annual dividends of two of Clinton’s textile manu- 
facturing plants weré paid. Clinton Cotton Mills paid 
4 per cent dividend on a eapital stock of $350,000— 
£14,000. Lydia Cotton Mills paid a regular serial note 
dividend of $17,500. The annual reports made at these 
meetings reflected a successful year’s business. 


Chattanoga, Tenn. —- The new Liberty Hosiery Mills 
will begin operation with 17 knitting machines, 4 rib- 
Lers and 3 loopers and finishing equipment, the product 
to be half hose. 8. H. Daniels ts president of the com- 
pany, W. H. Daniels, secretary and H. L. Jay, superin- 
tendent. 


Piedmont, S. C:—The Piedmont Manufacturing Com- 
pany has placed an order with the Whitin Machine 
Works of Whitinsville, Mass., for new spinning frames 
to the extent of 415,600 spindles. ‘These will be wide 
gauge warp frames fully equipped with Casablancas 
long draft attachments. Another order is for an equip- 
ment of GCasablancas long draft attachments for 18,100 ° 
spindles on frames which will not be replaced. They 
also purchased from the Whitin Machine Works a con- 
siderable amount of new drawing and roving machin- 
ery. 


Statesville, N. G.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Statesville Cotton ‘Mill the following di- 
rectors were elected for the ensuing year: F. A. Sherrill, 
FE’. B. Bunch, Isidore Wallace, David J. Craig, William 
Wallace, W. T. Nicholson and Dr. M. R: Adams. The 
directors elected the following officers: William Wal- 
lace, president; F. Sherrill, vice-president; F.. B. 
bunch, secretary-treasurer. During the past vear the 
piant has been enlarged, a new plush mill for the manu- 
facture of cotton velours having just been completed. 
Fart of the machinery has already been installed and 
this plant is expected’ to begin operation within a few 
days. 


Greenville, S. C.—At public auction creditors of the 
Camperdown Mills purchased the entire physical prop- 
erties of the company, including the mill plant, 115 
operatives’ dwellings, warehouses, machinery, material 
in process of manufacture, superintendent's residence 
and 25 acres of land lying within the city limits. The 
plant brought $270,000. Alester G. Furman made. the 
purchase as agent for creditors. His was the only bid. 

The Camperdown Mills operated 12,032 spindles and 
432 looms and the property, situated so close in the eily, 
is held to be very valuable. For a number of years 
Allen J. Graham was president of the mills. 

George Norwood, banker and member of the creditors’ 
committee, announces that operations at the plant will 
be temporarily suspended, pending a meeting of its 
creditors to decide what disposition to make of their 
holdings. It is understood that the committee will re- 
sell the mill. 
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Four real improvements 
in dyeing 
cotton raw stock 


ETTER depth of color, brighter shades, more 
B even penetration, and a softer feel resulted 
immediately when the boil-off formula in a southern 
cotton mill was made up with Oakite. And all with 
no increase in processing costs. 


No wonder so many textile mills are turning to this 
effective material for the solution to their wet fin- 
ishing problems. For Oakite does more than assist 
in getting the goods clean. It helps to prevent 
harshness and caustic burns. Its free-rinsing prop- 
erties assure the complete removal of unwanted 
foreign matter and excess alkalinity. Better finish- 
ing and lower costs invariably accompany its use. 


Our nearby Service Man will gladly explain how 
Oakite can be applied with advantage in your mill. 
Write us and he will call. 


Manutactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, Iwnc., 38 Thames St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y¥.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta. Altoona; Pa.:- Baltimore, Battle 
Creek .Mich., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.: Buffalo, *Camden, 
N. J.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleve- 
land, *Columbus, O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, 0.: Decatur, I[1.: 
*Denver, *Des Molnes, *Detroit, Erie, Pa Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich. : 
Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.: Hartford, *Houston, 
Texas; “Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.: *Los An- 
geles, Louisville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.: *Milwaukee, *Min- 
neapolis, *Moline, Iil.; *Montreal, Newark, N. 


e.; *Portland, Ore.; Poughkeepsie. N. Y.; Providence, Reading, Pa..: 
Richmond, Va.: *Rochester, N; Y.; Rockford, I.: *Rock Island, 
Sacramento, Cal.; *Ban Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, 
Paul, South Bend, Ind.; Springfield, Mass.: Syracuse, 

N. *foronto, Trenton..*Tulsa; Okia.: Utica. 

N. Y¥.: *Vaneouver, B. C.; Williamsport, 

Pa.: Worcester. Maas. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials a»sMethods 


| | 
| | liaven, *New York, *Oakland. Cal *Okiahoma City... Okla *Omaha. Nel 
| 
| 
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Gastonia, N. C.—The annual meeting of Ruby Cotton 
Mills was held in the office of the mill in the building 
of the First National Bank. The report which was given 
by the secretary and treasurer showed a most satisfac- 
tory year. The following officers were re-elected: 
President, A. C. Jones: active vice-president, J, Lee 
Robinson, and Thomas Lee Wilson, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The following board of directors were also re-elected: 
Fred L. Smyre, Mrs. Nell Smyre Jones, A. C. Jones, J. Lee 
Robinson and Thomas Lee Wilson. 


Griffin, Ga.—Griffin Manufacturing Company, which 
went into bankruptcy early last fall and was later pur- 
chased by the Hightower interests, will be started up 
again within 60 days. 

All of the finishing machinery has heen dismantled to 
be removed to Thomaston. It is probable that print 
cloths will be manufactured at the outset of operations, 
since plans have been made to discontinue the old line 
of manufacturing, such as cottonades, napped flannels, 
trouserings, etc. 


Personnel organizalion is now heing arranged, to- 


gether with the machinery layout. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The New England Waste Co., has 
purchased the property used here for many years by 
the Grinnell Company, and will: remodel it to suit its 
purposes. It is understood that the company may in- 
stall machinery for manufacturing waste products in 


addition to utilizing the plant for re-conditioning, sort-. 


ing and baling waste. 
the building until June. | 
The Grinnell Company is to erect a new plant here. 


The company will not oceupy 


Wadesboro, N. €.—- The stockholders of Wadesboro 
Cotton Mill Company held their annual meeting in the 
offices of the mill here, with a good representation. The 
officers’ report showed that the year just ended had 
been very successful and thal considerable improve- 
ments and additions to the plant were made in the past 
twelve months. The old board of directors were re- 
elected as follows: H. B. Heath, H. B. Allen, W. Henry 


Liles, D. E. Gatewood, H. W. Little, W. B. Rose and J. 
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EF. Allen. The following new members were added to 
the board: J. A. Leak, Charles M. Burns, Jr., R. E. Little 
and F. L. Dunlap. The officers are as follows: H. B. 


Heath of Charlotte, president; W. B. Rose, secretary- 


treasurer. Mr. Heath has been president approximately 
one year, having been elected to this office to succeed 
the late C. M. Burns, who had been president for many 
years. | 


Mooresville, N. C.—At the annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the Mooresville Cotton Mills Corporation the 
president's report showed very satisfactory business for 
the past year, and a net profit to the concern of $78,000 
despite the bad market conditions prevailing during that 
period. The mills several years ago diverted the ma- 
chinery from the old style gingham products to hand- 
kerchief cloth and towels and the showing gained much 
favorable comment from mill men here and others at- 
tending the meeting. 

The directors were re-elected and at’ a subsequent 
meeting the folowing officers were continued at the 
helm: Robert Lassiter, president; P. S. Boyd, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; George Goodman, secretary- 
treasurer: C. Robert Johnston, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Danville, Va.—Tn amendment to the charter of the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills will be submitted to 
the stockholders’ meeting to be held at Schoolfield, Va., 
January 23, according to a letter from H. R. Fitzgerald, 
president, to the stockholders. By this amendment, 
vhich has already been approved by the board of direc- 
tors, the par value of the common stock would be re- 
duced to $25 per share. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s letter says, in part: 

“The reduction in the par value of the common stock 
would, if is hoped, cause a wider distribution and im- 
prove the market value of these shares and, by these 
changes, both the preferred and common stock would 
be brought nearer in line with modern conditions.” 

According to the resolution, “the preferred stock of 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., shall be 
divided into shares of the par value of $100 per share 
and the authorized common capital stock of said eor- 
poration shall be divided into shares of the par value of 
$25 per share. Each share of said preferred stock shall 
he entitled to one vote in all meetings of the stockhold- 
ers of said corporation and each share of the said com- 
mon stock shall be entitled to one-fourth of one whole 
vote in all meetings of the stockholders of said cor- 
poration. 


INSPECTING ; DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING: 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. 


MERIT COUNTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
=— 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE. MASS | 
for 
“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N. C. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 
SHUTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO S0 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET | 


GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. GRIFFIN, GA. 
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Clark Replies to Newspaper Criticism 
(Continued from Page 10) 


I would like to see a higher wage scale in textile mills 
oi the South and it will come when textile manufac- 
turing becomes more prosperous. 

As the cotton mill employees of North Carolina come, 
to a very large extent, from the farms, there is a dis- 
tinct relation between farm earnings and mill wages. 

Statistics show that farmers in North Carolina only 
earn about $1.46 per day, and in Eastern North Carolina, 
we doubt if the 1929 farmers earnings averaged 50c 
per day. 

Those who are genuinely interested in the South and 


the welfare of her citizens, should first direct their 


efforts towards improving the economic status of the 
farmers. 

An adequate tariff on jute and jute products, such as 
burlap, would prevent the present substitution of bur- 
laps bags for cotton bags and do much to bring back 
prosperity both to the mills: and the farmers, but a 
powerful “jute lobby” has seen no real opposition from 
the South. 

While urging that mill employees be allowed abso- 
lute freedom in joining unions, I have advised the em- 
ployers against both the United Textile Workers and 
the National Textile Workers, and feel that my advice 
‘s justified by the record of both organizations. 

Because of this advice, you have accused me of hav- 
ing “gone a 400 per cent Capitalistic.’ 

The editorial columns of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
are my records and I will be glad to have you examine 
our file copies extending back over nineteen years, and 
see if your remark is justified or if I have ever advo- 
cated anything or any movement which could be con- 
strued as against the pest interests of the mill em- 
ployees. 


Sam Lamport Offers to Give Names 


(Reprint from Daily News Record) 


Public sentiment, pressing in from all sides, is going 
to sound the death knell of night operations in cotton 
mills. This is a repetition of a former statement in 
these columns—and now this occasion is considered 
warranted for further emphasis. 

A veritable flood of indignation is in the making. To 
one who has a clear perspective, this is obvious. If 
the abolition of night work will not come about as a 
result of sound economic reasons, then it will be the 
answer to a hue and cry based on humanitarian rea- 
sons. Some one or group of causes must develop, as a 
consequence of the trend of thought and sentiment 
which has become decidedly pronounced during the past 
year, which will compel the elimination of night work 
as a part of the regular operating schedule of cotton 
rnills. 

The task of bringing about this important change, 
which would mean so much for the general welfare 
of one of the country’s greatest industries, is not as 
difficult as seems on the surface. From all of the 
talk and discussion that has been going on, one would 
imagine that there was a large percentage of the mill 
executives to be influenced. But this is not so, as has 
been made clear in these columns on several occasions. 
Samuel C. Lamport made the startling assertion at the 
annual meeting of the Converters’ Association, that 
there were not more than 10 men in the South who were 
responsible for his continued disregard of the industry, 
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of the market, of the customers, and of all except their 
own ambitions to cut costs a few cents a pound. 

The resentment against the indifference of mill execu- 
tives to the interests of their customers, was one of 
the most important matters brought before the Textile 
Converters’ Association annual meeting. If mill execu-— 
tives could have been present, and heard the vehemence 
with which expression was made on this subject, there 
would be an appreciation of what is in the minds of the 
converters. 

Constant bungling of markets and has been 
tolerated long enough—and now, if these mill people 
can't clear their own mess, then the converter feels it 
is up to him, as a matter of his own self-preservation, 
to take a hand. “A handful of greedy men is all that 
is involved,” said Sam Lamport, in his sensational at- 
tack on the policy of reckless production which has 
caused hardship and suffering for so many. “It is be- 
comes necessary, I will be glad to mention names,” he 
added. 

The statement that 95 per cent of the cotton mill 
executives. of the South are, and have been in favor 
of eliminating night work as a part of the regular 
operating schedules, has been made more than a few 
times. Instead of being questioned, it has been support- 
ed by a number. of the leading men in the South. 


The Standard Looms, Inc. 


The Standard Looms, Inc., is to go forward under a_ 
hoard of directors able and capable of meeting the 
problems the enterprise has encountered since its in- 
corporation more than a year ago. The magnificent 


plant erected at East Spartanburg meets the require- 


ment incident to the manufacture of looms and parts 
and but for unforeseen developments touching the per- 
sonnel of its founders, there would have arisen no 
serious problems, such as have given the company con- 
eern in recent months, 

The establishment of this plant in Soariicues was 
a departure, introducing into this textile area the first 
effort. to manufacture looms, and has been watched 
with decided interest throughout the industry. The 
rersonnel of the new board of directors seems to assure 
fe operation of the plant and its rapid development to 
meet the ideas of its original promoters. The new 
hoard as announced is composed of Victor Montgomery, 
John A. Law, H. Arthur Ligon, H. W. Hack of New 
Jersey, T. M. Marchant of Greenville, Emslie Nicholson 
ef Union, J. C. Self of Greenwood, and R. E. Henry of 
Greenville. All are new save Messrs. Law and Ligon. 

All are prominent and successful in textile manufac- 
turing.—Spartanburg Herald. 


Du Pont Rayon Opens Chattanooga Office 


The DuPont Rayon Company has announced that the 
Old Hickory, Tenn., sales office had been discontinued 
as of January 13 and a new district sales offices opened 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., in Rooms 609-10-11 Provident 
Building. 

F. W. Hubach, district sales manager, formerly in 
charge of the Old Hickory office, will be in charge of 
the Chattanooga office. 


Jessee M. Payne, superintendent of the Muscogee 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., recently com- 
pleted 47 years service with that company. He has been 
superintendent for the past 37 years and prior to that 
v.as overseer weaving for 10 years. 


| 
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Foremanship Training and Industrial 
Relations 
‘Continued from Page 3) 
those of less ability, or less opportunity, such informa- 
tion that they may properly understand the motives be- 
hind these movements. 


The question of employing men used to, be one oT. 


but little It was largely one of experi- 
nientation. because organizations were small, foremen 
were close to every man, every one knew-every one 
else, social intercourse was free and very one under- 
stood what was going on and what it was all about. 
Now with high specialization this condition has been 
lessened very notably, and inasmuch as every industry 
has not only certain production requirements, bul 
whether it knows it or not, there is a distinct social, 
economie and industrial philosophy. that pervades it, 
and the foreman or employment manager who selects 
men to work in this organization must he thoroughly 
aware of all these requirements and must so select the 
men working in this organization that there will be no 
friction or misunderstanding by these new people who 
come in. 


consequence, 


This fact emphasizes another problem that In recent 
years has been given a great deal of attention, that of 
labor turnover. A great many plants until recently had 


no idea of the amount of labor turnover occurring 


within every industry, nor were they aware of the fact 
of how expensive this problem was to them. The fore- 
man should be thoroughly conversant with the causes 
hack of excessive labor turnover and with the costs in- 
cident thereto. He should be given a mental attitude 
which would help him to appreciate this fact and then 
tc be able to, transfer it diplomatically into action so 
that it would be beneficial to those whom he supervises. 

It has been said by one of our great industrialists that 
the three chief foreman are to analyze, 
organize and supervise. The Taylor system of. effti- 
ciency, and many other. efficieney systems today have 
given a great deal-of time and energy and study to these 
three “eves” as they pertain to .production, and this is 
good, but this statement must he extended to the -hn- 
manities also with the same degree of intelligence, he- 
cause any man Who can analyze the thinking processes 
end philosophies of those with whom he is associated 
daily, and organize them into a great cosmic mind and 


“eves of 


supervise them into a constructive progressive policy 
is not only showing himself a great leader but a great 
benefactor for all those wiih him. This 
problem reverts back to the process of knowing your 
machine qualifications and your man qualifications and 
being able to harmonize these two factors in the selec- 
fron of the people to work in the individual plant. 
Another great duty of the foreman is that if instrue- 
tion, 


assocratled 


As we said before, no industry can remain. static 
and exist. It must grow. One of the functions of in- 
dustry is to help these people to grow socially, intellec- 
tually and spiritually. The foreman by his every day 
acts, by his conduct, by his leadership, by his instruc- 
tion is able to earry forth all of this. 

The subject of waste is one that is emphasized largely 
in the productive organizations, but nearly always the 


subject is discussed from the material waste point ef 


view, and no material waste is ever produced without 
a corresponding waste in the human element, so in dis- 
cussing a subject of this nature with foremen it. is 
deemed advisable not only to show how material wastes 
occur and how they may be cured, but it is necessary 
also to show to the foremen the great human waste in- 
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volved in the social waste that occurs through the same 
ignorance. The waste of human energies is terrific, the 
waste of human time, the waste of human capacities 1s 
frightful, and over these the foreman has much control, 
hoth direct and indirect. 

In the handling of all these subjects mentioned above 
‘iL is absolutely necessary for the foreman to be thor- 
oughly versed in the handling of the human element, 
in order that he may develop a thoroughly co-operative 
spirit throughout the entire organization rather than 
% class consciousness brought about by an emphasis 
upon the class or degree of the work performed. 

The one great idea that is trying to be portrayed in 
this brief for the necessity for foremanship training 1s 
that mental attitude is the great governing guide to 
human actions, that the mind of man must be led to 
see and to believe rather than foreed to accept and to 
act. All misunderstandings, all clashes and disagree- 


ments are brought about because of the failure of two 


men, or two groups of men to be in accord in mental 
concepts. 

And so we might go on through the category of sub- 
jects about which foremen should be informed and 
about which many of our foremen are informed, but 
space will nol permit. We suggest below a few, such 
as inducting the worker; that is, putting him on the 
job, instructing him, rating him, supervising him and 
doing these things in such a wav that the worker will 
fee] that he is in the midst of friends and working 
under a man who will give him a square deal and will 
do everything in his power to help him grow to his 
utmost. 

The question of foremanship qualifications, the ques- 
tion of foremanship duties, duties of the overseer, du- 
ties of the second hand, the section man, job analysis, 
cll have a distinct bearing upon the esprit de corps of 
any organization. In discussing these topics with fore- 
men one outstanding deficiency nearly always shows 
up, that in many cases there is no clearly defined line 
of duties. In other words, there are many overlapping 
cuties, many unassigned duties and these nearly always 
cause friction, because overlapping brings about a 
clash of two people trying to do the same thing, and 
the unassigned brings about a clash because it was the 
duty of no one. Job analysis develops these factors 
and clears them up. , 

Absenteeism, tardiness, transferring and promoting . 
workers, creating interest in the job, records and re- 
ports, suggestions and many other live topics which 
are discussed primarily with the human side are topics 
that have been discussed very successfully in many of 
the large progressive industrial organizations. 

In delineating these reasons for the conduct of fore- 
nianship classes in various organizations, dealing pri- 
marily with the humanics, the idea has been very domi- 
nant that mind is the great controlling factor of human 
relationships, that repression and depression only delay 
constructive programs and ofttimes breed. unconscious- 
ly a volcanic outburst that could have been averted 
had every one understood what it was all about. The 
mind of man refuses to stop thinking, it refuses to be 
repressed, but it does respond to intelligence, to fair- 
ness and to sympathetic consideration and hundreds of 
misunderstandings would never have occured if both 
sides had just understood what it was all about. 

The world is becoming social minded, industry is 
becoming more social minded. The evolution of intelli- 
gence, the evolution of expression, the evolution of 
personality is every where dominant and surging, <Ac- 
cording to many thinkers today, unrest is not so much 


| 
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for material gain as it is for an extended personality; 
respect for self and if those who are in business, In 
i:dustry or in any of the vocations of life can but 
realize that man is demanding more respect for his per- 
son each day, and we in some intelligent and social 
way can give him that respect and will give him that 
respect, we shall find him reasonable and amenable to 
argument, susceptible to constructive leadership and 
ioyal in a way that the world has never known. 

For these reasons this article has been written plead- 
ing for industry to so integrate these policies that ifs 
people who enact them will understand. Industry is 
becoming alive to this fact’and this plea is not made 
because of a presumption of ignorance or indifference 
on the part of any one, it is made because of the intense 
demand that harmonie relationships may exist. It does 
not necessarily mean a change in fundamental policies. 
If simply means orienting and interpreting these poli- 
cies so that these who are vitally connected with them 
may understand why they are the policies and therefore 
be more able to move willing and move intelligently in 
their execution. 


What Is Industrial Fatigue? 


Life Eteénsion Institute) 

When a man is “fair whacked,” as the British work- 
man puts if, or “all in,” as the American workman 
would say, after an average day’s work in an average 
occupation, how mué¢h of this feeling is due to the 
work and how much to-mtrinsic factors in a man’s 
life and hody that have nothing at all to do with his 
work? 

This question has never been answered nor has there 
been any serious attempt in fatigue research to inves- 
tigate the situation from this standpoint, Fatigue 
studies have been confined almost. exclusively to con- 
sideration of the work reaction of a mixed working 
population made up of. the sick and the well and even 
those about. to die. That the factors derived from such 
fundamentally uncritical research are of no particular 
value in estimating the effect of work on the human 
organism, is quite apparent. . Fatigue studies having 
to do with the psychological reactions of workers should 
first exclude the factor of physical disability—and this, 
not by assuming that those who are off the sick list and 
able to report for duty are necessarily well. 

A study made by the Life Extension Institute among 
« group of superintendents in an industrial concern 
picked men of unusual ability—disclosed the fact that 
a very large number reported no symptoms of illness, 
hut that they were “all in” at the end of the day. 
When the physical testimony was in if was found that 
such conditions as mouth infection, overweight. con- 
stipation, eye-strain and the like were preseft in the 
group in high ratio. 

In addition to these body poisons and body infections, 
we have mind poisons and mind infections. A man who 
brings with him to work a burden of care and worry 
from home is in a state of mental ill health and his 
work reaction is not a fair reflection of the work re- 
action of a healthy person or of a healthy class. 

In fatigue researeh studies a vast amount of work 
has been done and a vast number of words have been 
written with regard to the adjustment of the environ- 
ment of the worker in order to lift the burden. of fa- 
tigue. Practically nothing, however, has been said about 
lifting physical and mental handicaps from the life and 
body of the worker so that he may be rendered more 


the capacity of a healthy man. 


warehouse at 
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or less independent of the pressure of his work. A 
thoroughly healthy man should have reserves to Carry 
him beyond hn ordinary working day if the emergency 
arises, 

The suggestion too frequently advanced that there is 
an ideal working day for health much shorter than the 
present average working, is unsound and unscientific. 
\ reasonable working day of seven or eight hours may 
be the ideal day for complete sociological adjustment! 
but it is distinetly injurious to advance the notion that 
tc work more than six or seven hours a day is beyond 
It is but a step from 
this to that work is a sort oF 
curse and that the further a man gets away from tt 
the healthfer he will be. Work that keeps a man busy 
and calls occasionally, on his’ reserve powers will de- 
velop in him a better state of mental and plhysical 
health than work that requires no particular effort or 
strain and never makes any call upon his reserves, — 

What is particularly needed at the present time is 
a series of controlled studies of groups of adequate size 
graded according to physical excellence. These groups 
would range from those practically free from impair- 
ment to those manifestly impaired, even though able 
{fo continue at their work. Inasmuch as we have to 
aceept for the moment at least, the working popula- 
lion as it stands, and not as it would be, if health were 
properly guarded, it may well be that working hours 
and working conditions will have to be adapted to a 
more or less impaired working population. However, 
this facet should be frankly recognized and such tondi- 
tions should not be set up as those adaptable to and 
appropriate for a sound and healthy working force. 
With the facets clearly reeognized, there will be some 
impulse to move toward correcting faulty health eon- 
ditions among workers whereas, from the other stand- 
point, there will be a compromise with ill health and 
physical insufficiency on the basis of adjusting the 
work to the sick man rather than to the well man. 


the atrocious doctrine 


In a recent bibliography on. fatigue studies compiled 
under the direction of the writer as Chairman of the 
Committee for the Study of Industrial Fatigue of the 
American Public Health Association, it was. found that 
out of .455. important references in the literature of 
England and America, only 18 raised the question of 
the eondition of the worker rather than the environ- 
ment as a major factor.in fatigue. ‘Most of these refer- 
ences were casual and advanced no comprehensive 
theory with regard to a solution of the problem. This 
evidence proves conclusively that fatigue study is seri- 
ously out of balance and that great gaps are to be filled. 
The matter is of importance not only in its actual re- 
lationship to the health of the worker and efficiency 
and production, but in its effect on ideals and concepts 


in public health work and personal hygiene. Nothing 


GRINNELL TO BUILD NEW CHARLOTTE PLANT 

The Grinnell Company has purchased a new site and 
will erect. a new plant to house its operations here. The 
company has for many years maintained a plant and 
32nd street. 

While details of the new building have not been an- 
nounced it is understood that the company plans a 
building to coast $200,000. The company is nationally 
known as manufacturers of automatic sprinklers. air 
conditioning equipment, and piping and heating sup- 
plies. 

H, P. Conway, of Charlotte, is Southern manager of 
the Grinnell Company. 
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PIEDMONT COLORISTS MEET AT 
GREENSBORO 

The winter meeting of the Pied- 
mont Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists will be held January 25, at 
the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, 
N. C. The banquet scheduled for 
6:30 p. m., after which an interest- 
ing program will be presented, 
cluding as the principal speakers, 
Dr. Oakley M. Bishop, from the re- 
search laboratory of the: E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. and Dr. E. C. Brooks, 
president of North Carolina State 
College. 

Light entertainment! 
ning has been 


for the eve- 
arranged for by 
Robert W. Glenn, Ciba Co., and J. 
1) Sandridge, E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., of Greensboro. R. M. 
Mitchell, superintendent of dyeing, 
Proximity Print Works, of Greens- 
boro, is chairman of the Piedmont 
Section, while A. R. Thompson, Jr., 
Rohm & Hass Co., 1109 Independence 
Building, Charlotte, N. C., is secre- 
tary. 


SKALNIK ADDRESSES CLEMSON 
TEXTILE STUDENTS | 


Dr. K. M. Skalnik, technical ad- 
viser of the Aktivin Corporation of 
New York addressed the = senior 
Class in textile at Clemson College 
School on January 10th, upon the 
subject of Aktivin in the textile in- 
dustry. Aktivin is a comparatively 
new chlorine compound which is 
widely used in Europe and America 
in many textile processes, such as 
in the preparation of starch pastes 
for sizing and finishing, desizing, 
bleaching cotton and rayon, boiling 
off cotton, chlorination of wool, oxi- 
dation of vat colors, clearing the 
whites of printed cotton goods, etc. 
It is now being adapted by many of. 
the American textile manufacturers 
for many special pope 


A. A. Shuford, semis of the 
Shuford group of mills, Hickory, N. 
C., was re-elected at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders held last 
week. The mills inelude the Shu- 
ford, Granite Falls, Granite Cordage 
and Hickory Spinning Mills. 
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Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton's Absorbed Olls and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. QO. Box 6913. North Philadelphia, Pa 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the BDxamining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Conventent'for personal inter 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C, Phone 7797 
314 McLahien Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Good Outlook for Wide Sheeting 


At a meeting of wide sheetings manufacturers hela 
at the offices of the Cotton-Textile Institute there was 
«a general feeling that more intevigent merchandising 
had characterized the i egnicse of wide sheetings 
during 1929 than for several years past. It was quite 
evident from. the alevaaiiben that the mill executives 
have every intention to continue to avoid overproéduc- 
tion. At the same time mill executives were hopeful 
for excellent business during the coming year, this 
feeling being based in part upon the growing demand 
for longer sheets and particularly the 108-inch length 
which. is more and more becoming standard with large 
retail stores. 

The work of the Cotton-Textile Soabitute in educating 
consumers through disseminating information as to the 
economical and hygienic advantages of longer sheets 
was commented upon favorably and it is understood 
that this work will be continued during the coming 
year. Attention was also called to the increasing 
amount of space devoted to longer lengths for sheets in 
the advertising of individual mills. 


Record Shipment of Blankets by Beacon 


Swannanoa, N. €.—In a single week recently the Bea- 
con Manufacturing Company plant here, had a record 
shipment of 40 carloads of blankets, averaging 2,600 in 
a car, according to officials of the plant. 


The past year has seen much building activity at 
the Beacon plant. A new addition to the mill has been 
completed, enlarging the manufacturing facilities ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. The installation of new ma- 
chinery for this addition is now under way. 

The company has also enlarged the offices and erect- 
ed and equipped a modern community store, which is 
located across the highway from the mill offices. 

The 1930 building program, it was stated, conststs of 
.a new five-story addition to the finished goods ware- 
house. This building, which is 120x134 feet, and is of 
concrete, steel and brick, is now under construction, 
and will include a stair and elevator tower. 

As a result of the recent pg the plant will have 
an annual output of over 1,200,000 blankets. 
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The officers of the company are: Charles Boyd, presi- 
dent; Charles O. Dexter, secretary; C. D. Owen, treas- 
urer;, Frank E. Laycock, superintendent of the Swan- 
nanoa plant, and Fred Magnet, superintendent of the 
New Bedford plant. 


November Cotton Goods Imports 


Washington, D. C. — Cotton cloth imports into the 
United States during November, 1929, show a fair sized 
increase over the total for the corresponding month of 
1928, according to the monthly report of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce made public. : 

Foreign manufactured cotton fabric imports in No- 
vember were also greater than the total for October, 
1929. With the increase registered during November, 
the total imports of cotton goods during. the first 11 
months of last year were brought close up to the total 
received during the corresponding period of the pre- 
v:ous year. 

All-jacquard woven cloths, other than swivels or lap- 
pets and ginghams two or more colors, 20 to 59 average 
yarn numbers, showed a good sized gain in November 
over the totals for the same month of the previous 
year. The gain in jacquard fabrics amounted almost 
to 400,000 yards, while the gingham increase was ap- 
proximately 30,000. yards. 

Value Also Shows Gain 

Corresponding with the increase in the number of 
square yards received during November, over the same 
month in 1928, an increase in the value. of cotton piece 
goods is also shown. Imports of cottons during No- 
vember were valued at $1,111,068, as compared with 
$912,745 for November, 1928, showing a gain of $198,323. 

Despite the gain in yardage registered during Novem- 
her, 1929, over the preceding month’s total, the value of 
the products received was less than October. October 
cotton piece goods imports were valued at $1,122,053, 
indfeating a decline of $10,985 in value. | 

The total number of square yards received during 
November was 4,370,365 square yards, as compared with 
3,302,027 square yards in October, 1929, showing in- 
creases of 1,067,701 square yards over November, 1928, 
and 31,338 yards over October, 1929, respectively. 
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THE KEEVER 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 


isfied help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotten mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill.. 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


.Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Engineers for the Textile Industry 


Chicago 
Spartanburg 


New York Boston 


Charlotte 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


‘Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 


January 23, 1930 


Knitting Trade Notes 
Hose Guild Adopts Standard Numbers 


Four numbers in fine gauge circular knit silk hosiery 
without seams were adopted as standard and to be 
sold under the hallmark “Guildmode” by members of 
tne Hosiery Guild, Ine. 

They consist of 300-needle four- and seven-thread 
styles, a 320-needle four-thread number, and a 340- 
needle four-thread product. ‘Members of the guild are 
expected to make the new lines available by February, 
although several selling agents are already offering 
them now. Attending the specifications meeting were 
LD) L. Galbraith, president; Harry Katzenmoyer, of Fish- 
er Hosiery Mills; F. Y. Kitzmiller, of Kitzmiller Hosiery 
Mills; Fred Westcott, of Westcott Hosiery Mills; Joseph 
S. Lerch, of Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co.; Holland 
Shoaf, of Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills; J. Harvey Wilson, 
of Richmond Hosiery Mills, and Harry Kinne, managing 
director. 


Knoxville Kni¢ting Opens Line 


Knoxville Knitting Mills, Knoxyille, Tenn., has opened 
ifs 1930 line of men's, boys’ and women’s hosiery with 
additions to each group. : 

Ten 50-cent and five 25-cent fancies are added to the 
men’s line, according to James A. Penz, manager of 
the local office. .A ribbed golf hose for men and boys, 
ranging in size from 7 to 12, is added in six colors. 

A 300-needle, all-silk number for women, with 
French or pointed heels, and with or. without. mock 
seams, 1s reduced 25 cents a dozen. This is a three- 
thread style. A misses’ 300-needle number in imita- 
tion silk and wool is added as a 25-cent seller. Men’s 
fancy wool imitation goods are also added as a 25-cent 


number. 


Onyx Price Reduction 


va 


Announcement was made by Onyx Hosiery, Inc., sub-- 
cidiary of Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., that its terms will 
hereafter be 5 per cent E. O. M. instead of net 30 days 
and that price on No, 300, an all-silk five-thread number 
brought out a year ago, will be reduced from $9.75 to 
a dozen. 

The retail price of this stocking, which caused such 
a stir when first introduced January 18, 1929, is reduced 
from. $1.25 to $1.15 a pair. Another style to wholesale 
et $9.50 and retail at $1.15 also is to be added, consisting 
of a seven-thread style with lisle tops and lisle feet 
with silk heel splicing, 

Sales of No. 300, the sheerer stocking, totaled 200,000 
dozen pairs during the year it has been on the market, 
the edmpany stated. Onyx is making also other revi- 
sions, including among which is a 45-gauge seven-thread 
all-silk number with picot top, from $15 to $14.50 a 
dozen. 


Ribbed Hosiery Mills to Meet 


Washington, D. C.—Upward of 80 per cent of the 
manufacturers of ribbed hosiery has been authorized 
by the Federal Trade Commission to hold a trade prac- 
tice conference for adoption of rules of business prac- 
tice. No time or place for the meeting has been deter- 
mined but it is hkely to be held in Chattanooga. 


Spinning Spindles Looms , 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The applicants for the conference represent approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the industry on a basis of pro- 
cuction. Most of the plants are operated in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Alabama and Nagai 

Chairman Garland 8. Ferguson, Jr., of the commission, 
will preside at the oonference: 


Among the subjects to be discussed with a view to | 


eliminating unfair trade practices are the following: 
Interference with contracts, defamation of at 
enticement of employees, threats of suit for patent « 
trademark infringement; price discrimination; false 
hranding; sales below cost; secret rebates, concessions 
or allowances: commercial bribery; observance of reso- 
lutions; sales without dumping in remote 
markets; cost accounting; piracy of designs; arbitra- 
tion; establishing minimum standards; shipment on con- 
signment:; soliciting services of employees of other 
roaembers; soliciting orders already placed elsewhere; 
adoption of uniform contracts; free samples; price lists; 
split shipments; and continuation of contracts. 


Starr Heads Durene Association 


Ernest L. Starr, formerly managing director of Rayon 
Inr:stitute of America, Inc., has been secured to direct 
the new activities of. the Durene Association of Ameri- 
ca, If was announced by J, P. Holt, chairman of the 
governing committee of that organization. 

Mr. Starr will take charge of the movement to pro- 
mote the trademarked mercerized yarn product known 
as Durene and it is reported that “an amount approach- 


ing half a million dollars has been set aside for the. 


development.” 
Faces Problem 


The Durene Association confronts an unusual mer- 
chandising problem in that the trade and general public 
are uninformed in regard to the quality range of mer- 
cerized yarns, and of the importance of the generic 
term Durene as representing the finest type of mer- 
cerized yarns. 

Quantities of fine mercerized yarns are erroneously 
given such names as lisle, or designated merely as cot- 
ton, and are thus deprived of the individuality with 
which the mercerizing process endows them—an indi- 
viduality which represents a greatl yincreased value 
liiherent in the mercerized: yarn itself. 

It is to correct these misconceptions, as well as to 
convert the current unconscious recognition of the im- 
portance of the mercerizers’ output into full and thor- 
Ougly conscious appreciation of these popular yarns, 
that the present movement has been inauguarted, it is 
stated. 

The mercering companies endorsing this movement 
are Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Chester, Pa.; Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.: Clarence L. 
Meyers, Inc., Philadetphia; Dixie Mercerizing ( :0., Chat- 
tanooga, T’enn.; Hampton Co., East Hampton, Mass.; 
Spinners Processing Co., Spindale, N. €.: Standard- 


Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; all of whom 


are extending their endorsement to the current move- 
ment. 


Governing Committee 


The Durene Association’s governing committee, in 
charge of this new and far-reaching movement, con- 
sists of J. P. Holt, chairman, représenting Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Co., J. S. Verlenden. representing Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher, of which company he is president, 
and G. H. Ellis, representing Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
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Veeder-Root 
Counters can 


be applied to 
every machine 
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ENJOY THE BEST 
The highest-priced room at New York's 
new Hotel Lincoln is $7 for a large room 
with twin beds, tub bath and shower. 
The lowest price is $3 for a room for 
. one, with shower...The Lincoln has “thirty 
stories of sunshine and fresh air,” beauti- 
fully decorated and modernly-furnished 
rooms, each with bed lamp, servidor 
and the “sleepingest” beds imaginable. 


1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
’ $3 to $5 for one $4 to $7 for two 


Telephone 


Lackawanna 1400 NEW YORK’S NEW HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Streets, Times Square 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St. Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley M'lls, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 


Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


traltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
st. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 4 Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 
| 320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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‘COTTON GOODS 


Leetratiii 
EF 


New York.—-The year end quiet that has been evident 
in the cotton markets for some weeks past appears 
gradually to be giving away to more active trade. Busi- 
ness last week was somewhat larger and there were in- 
dications of a reviving demand. There is no doubt that 
many consumers needs additional goods and they show- 
ed more interest during the week. Lack of confidence in 
prices and the general uncertainty of trade has caused 
some to delay as much as possible in making new com- 
mitments. With cotton goods available at what are 
undoubtedly very attractive prices and with the low 
stocks being generally carried, it is believer that much 
more active within a short time. 

Print cloths sold in small quantities, though they were 
hardly more than nominally active in some quarters as 
the demand was scattered and orders were for limited 
lots. Buyers appeared to have covered their finished 
goods orders in hand and were thought by some to have 
trepared conservative stocks with which to meet de- 
mand which they may experience in the future, though 
there were others who apparently made lower esti-— 
mates of the covering power of. business in that line. 
Other coarse yarn cloth divisions were’ comparatively 
less active and, with a good part of the print cloth de- 
mand. seemingly satisfied for a while, business during 
the day was quiet. 

Fine and fancy cloth sales continued in small to fair 
quantities, buyers continuing to cover on orders in 
s‘ght and taking quantities consistent with the business 
in their hands. Business was done in the general lines 
of fine cloth in a considerable number of orders, which, 
in the aggregate, are thought to represent a fair day’s 
activity. Considerable effort was expended in a number 
of directions in atlempts to cover spots of some lines 
in. Which a comparative scarcity of goods available for 
immediate delivery was. indicated. 

Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print. 2e-in., 662608 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 36%4-in., 640606 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s ......... {0 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s .............. 8%, 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 11% 
Erown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 9% 
sown sheetings, standard {2% 
91% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


| 
| 
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Philadelphia, Pa-—The varn trade made some head- 
way during the week but has yet a great deal of pro- 
egress to make before trade can be described as active. 
Buying in small orders was more frequent and a few 
consumers covered their needs for some time ahead. 
Inquiry was larger, it being evident that buyers are 
more interested than they have been for some time 
past. At the same time, they have not been willing to 
pay spinners prices except for smaller needs and Iill- 
ing in supplies. There was no material change in the 
price situation, spinners as a rule holding for the levels 
of the previous week. Some cheaper sales, involving 
smaller lots, were reported, but this was not general. 
A considerable amount of business was refused by spin- 
ners, because of the low offers involved. 


The combed yarn situation is somewhat stronger 
than that in carded yarns. A moderate amount of busi- 
ness has recently been booked by combed yarn mills. 
The latter are carrying very small stocks and are gen- 
erally holding production in line with demand. In 
Gastonia it is understood that the mills are operating 


only on orders and are not making stock. 


An increasing number of the trade are of the opinion 
that the spinner has gone about as low as it is possible 
for him to go and that he is now fighting with his back 
to the wall. Should the market for cotton show any 
tendency upward there is no question but that yarns 
would advance. An increase of % cent a pound would 
be, in the minds of dealers, one of the most potent 
reasons for increased operations, Alt present there is 
nothing in the cotton market to advance as an argu- 
ment for making purchases.’ Perhaps the most plausi- 
ble reason for any operations is the apparent increas- 


ing tendency on the part of courageous consumers to. 


cperate for the future. If the trade can once bring 
themselves to believe that cotton will not decline any 
farther, even though they may not be convinced of'a 
radical increase, their operations will undoubtedly de- 
velop. Much will depend upon the current and future 
orders for finished goods which yarn buyers may. ob- 
tain. 


Southern Chain Warps 26s ... 38 
. 20s Carpet Yarns 
Southern Two- Ply Chain aa Carpet, 8s 3 and 
Warps ply 28% 
White Garnet 8s, 3 and 
8s 2, 3, and 4-ply 26% 
372 10s l-ply and 3-ply 27 
40% 12s, 2-ply __. 29 
40s 20s, 2-ply 33% 
40s ex. 61 26s, 2-ply 
Southern ainsi Skeins 30s, 2-ply Nom. 
29 Duck 3, 4 and 5- ply 
14s 12s 33% 
30s 37% 12s 31% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins l4s 
16s 32% 
108 30% 22s 33% 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
D. H Mauney, Pres. Phil S Steel, Vice-Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treas. a: CG Craig, 

'D. A. Rudisill, Sec. 2nd Vice-Pres. 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chesnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N Cc. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 
TO HAVE THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN 
MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York : 


MATIC SPOOR 


1G H SPEED WAR 
TYING MAC 
DRAWING MACH 
BH AN D KNOTT 


General Offices and Planc 
iLL. 


ny 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear; Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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Wanted To Buy 


Some second-hand ©O Model Draper 
Looms in good condition. Write or 
telephone, giving description, number 
for sale, and price. Address A. B. C.- 
10, care Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


Becky Ann’s books 


Interesting Stories of 
: Cotton Mill Life 


Position Wanted 

Man, age 30, 10 years cotton mill ex- 
perience, successfully handling over- 
seer, superintendent, managers as- 
sistant and manager branch commis- 
sion house jobs, for good reason, Wants 
connection. Anything considered. Can 
go anywhere. Can take financial in- 
terest in right proposition. A-1 refer- 
ence. Address C. R. J., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


‘Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Even widths, perfect 
selvedges, straight 
edges, made of long 


Price $1.00 Each 


staple; uniform weav- ae 
ing, Lambeth Spinning and ‘Twister 
Tapes can save you money. Ask for Order from 
prices and samples. CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES _ 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Book- 
MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, Presedent’ 
18 WEST FOURTH 8ST. Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


January 23, 1930 


CARTER TALKS. TO CLEMSON 
TEXTILE STUDENTS 


Clemson College, 8S. Dewey 
Carter and Mr. Thomas, of the 
Vietor Ring Traveler Company, re- 
visited the Textile Department of 
Clemson College. Mr. Carter ad- 
dressed the textile students on the 
subject of travelers. He gave a very 
interesting talk in connection with 
the history of the development of 
travelers, and the processes his 
company uses in the manufacture of 
travelers. He illustrated his talk by 
fhe use of an exhibit which showed 
the different stages through which 
the travelers pass in their manufac- 
Lure, 

Mr. Carter is a former Clemson 
student. In addition to his talk on 
travelers he gave the- students 
some very good practical sugges- 
tigns in connection with the work 
which they will take up after com- 
pleting their textile course'at Clem- 
son. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS |} 
SPINNING RINGS 


DIAMOND Fu ISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 

WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
| 


~ 


BULLETEN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


ure read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch, 


A. 


| | * 
4£OY | 
oy Made 
| 
TWISTER RINGS 
SILK RINGS 
| ‘ J j > 
| 
| 
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Cloth Grading and Inspection 
Continued from Page 4) 
record of a mill to ascertain what the percentage of 
second quality should run. The versatility of a mill, 
the changing over from one grade to another, changing 
seasonal products, give figures that are not just when 
considering what seconds ought to be. However, one 
can compare like fabrics, can compare weekly totals 


¢f any defect, which if it runs high can be worked on 


by the overseers 


Less Cotton Consumed 

Washington, D. C—Cotton consumption last month 
totaled 453,892 bales, against 544,150 bales in November 
and 533,301 bales in December, 1928, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the United States Census Bureau. The 
lessened consumption was reflected in figures of cotton 
spindles active, which totaled 29,069,510 for the month, 
against 29,649,394 in November and 30,653,668 in Decem- 
ber of the previous year. 

The decline in consumption was general throughout 
the country, the cotton growing States consuming 353,- 
971 bales, against 427,264 bales in November; New Eng- 
lond, 83,245 bales, against 97,390 bales, and all other 
States, 16,676 bales, against 19,496 bales. ‘The month's 
consumption included 17,988 bales of Egyptian cotton, 
against 18,500 bales in November: 6,246 bales other for- 
eign, against 7,001 bales, and 1,049 bales American- 
Egyptian, against 1,016 bales, 


Stocks Are Larger 


Cotton stocks on December 31 included 1,844,248 bales 
in consuming establishments, against 1,733,930 in the same 
date in 1928 and 5,914,422 bales in. public storage at com- 
presses, against 5,236,722 bales. Included in these stocks 
were 72,144 bales Egyptian cotton, 27,083 bales other 
‘oreign and 3,362 bales American-Egyptian in consum- 
ing establishments, against 36,186 bales Egyptian, 26,832 
bales other foreign and 4,209 bales American-Egyptian 
at the end of 1928, and 32,324 bales Egyptian, 17,182 
bales other foretgn and 11,815 bales American-Egyptian 
in storage, against 24,734 bales, 14,891 bales and 6,527 
bales, respectively. 

With the exception of the South, the number of active 
cotton spindles declined materially in December. In 
the cotton-growing States, 17,963,774 spindles were re- 
ported active, agaimst 17,931,392 in November and 17,- 
944.948 in December, 1928; but in New England, only 


9,845,686 were reported, against. 10,446,190 in November 


and 411,426,678 the previous December, and in .othér 
States, 1,260,050, against 1,271,812 and 1,282,042 spindles. 


Imports Lower 


Figures on linters, not including above, were as fol- 
lows: consumption, 52,544 bales in December, against 
63,408 bales in November: stocks, 183,034 bales in con- 
suming establishments and 85,657 bales in public stor- 
age and at compresses on December 31, against 176,950 
bales and 67,586 bales, respectively, at the close of 1928; 
exports, 11,067 bales, against 29,471 bales in December, 
1928. 

Cotton imports for the months totaled 36,190 bales, 
against 39,630 bales in December, 1928, with 18,727 bales 
received from Egypt, 9.570 bales from Mexico, 3,976 
hales from China, 2,021 ai from Peru and 1,820 bales 
from British India. Exports totaled 910,321 bales, 

against 1,057,075 bales, with 244,273 bales destined for 
Germany, 161,525 bales for United Kingdom, 149,933 
bales for Japan. | 


“Where Quality Counts” 


US U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 
RAVELEY | 
159 Aborn St. PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville S$. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS. ARE PARAMOUNT,” | 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays tn your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS~~ 

SPECIALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 
CLERS. 
rOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
(ise the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


4 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Siribling 


1. E. Wynne R. B. Smith 
Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Millbury, | Mass. 


UNIFORM PRODUCTS 
MEAN UNIFORM COSTS 


Buy Yarns and Textiles to Scott Test! 


|\Arguments may be empty words and the 
‘man with the strongest voice and the weak- 
est side may win. Scott's 


"WARN TEXTILE TESTERS 


settle arguments—dispel doubt. Their “‘say- fim 
so’’ is final and leaves no room for argument, 
Uniformity in finished product depends upon 
uniformity in raw material. Accurate tests 
to establish standards make for uniformity 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.1. 


SCOTT TESTER 


| 
| 
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| es Rice Dobby Chain Company 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{J | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
slashing, spooling and warping. Ex- 
perienced on plain and fancies. Strictly 
temperate. No. 56 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving. One loomfixer in 
family. Good references. No. 5687. ° 


WANT position as dyer. Experienced on 
raw stock and long chain. No. 5688 


WANT position as superintendent or as . 


overseer jacquard weaving. Textile 
school graduate and practical experi- 
ence. No, 


WANT as second hand in card- 


ing or as card grinder. 14 years card 
room experience and good references. 
No. 6690. 


WANT position as personal manager. 
University graduate and six years ex- 
perience. Best references as to char- 
acter, training, experience and ability. 
No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 25 
years experience on colored work. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner— 
earding preferred—or as superintend- 
ent of small yarn mill. Best of refer- 
ence. No. 5693. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Rest references. No. 6694. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
‘perienced and reliable. No. 5695. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced on various numbers and 
can give the best of references. No. 
5697. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and a good 
manager of help. Would accept position 
as second hand in large plant. No. 5698. 
as second hand in large mill if wages 


‘WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
are good. Now employed but need a 
better position, and am qualified for it, 
References. No. 5699. 


WANT position as overseer or second. 


hand in large card room. I. C. S. grad- 
uate, ten years experience, married and 
can give the best of references. No. 
6700 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced on yarns 4s to 
30s white and colored. Best references. 
No. 5701. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
superintendent. I. C. S. graduate and 
practically experienced. No. 5702. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designing. References. No. 5703 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room. Fifteen years with one 
mill. Good references. No. 5704. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Seven years as overseer one plant. 
Efficient. Best references. No. 5705. 


WANT position with large mill or chain 
of mills as overhauler spinning. Can 
do fitting and moving. No. 5706. 


WANT position as second hand in card- 
ing, day or night. Two in family to 
= in mill. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
slashing. Experienced on plain fancies 
and jacquards—cotton and rayon. Jac- 
guards preferred. I. C. S. course and 
good references. No. 5708. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Go 
anywhere. Age 37. Experienced in 
cloth and cord mills. Licensed station- 
oz, engineer. Best references. No. 
wi 


“WANT position as overseer carding. Age 


42. 12 years overseer. Efficient and re- 


liable. No. 5710. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
or shipping. Age 36. 12 years as over- 
seer and shipping clerk on denims and 
checks. Married. Strictly sober. Best 
references. No. 5711. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
rayon preparation. Age 20 years 
experience in spinning. Six years on 
rayon preparation, Would consider 
position as salesman with reliable firm. 
No. 6712. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning. 12 years 
experience. On present job four years. 
References. 5713. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Seven years assistant and 
four years overseer. Good on textile 
calculations. Prefer carding. . Refer- 
ences. No. 5714. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on sheetings, drills, sa- 
teens and chambrays. Age 42. Best 
references. 5715. 


WANT position as engineer or mechanic. 
All kinds of engineering and shop 
work, Well experienced and qualified. 
No. 5716. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. Sixteen years experience. 
Prefer N. C. References. No. 5717: 


WANT position as master mechanic. 17 
years experience. On present job eight 
years. Eployers will recommend me. 
No. 5718. 


W ANT position as overseer spinning. 
Nos. 2s to 40s. Age 33. Prefer N. C, 
Best references. No. 6719. 


WA NT position as overseer. weaving. 
Experienced on a wide variety of goods, 
only and fancy. Good references. No. 


WANT position as dyer. 
perience on raw stock yarn and beams. 
Can handle laboratory work. No. 5721. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. .15 years experience both 
lines. Best references. No. 5722. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
or as second hand in large mill. IL. C. 8. 
rraduate. on denims. 
References. No. 5723. 


WANT ‘position as overseer spinning. 15 
vears experience. Efficient and reliable. 
Best references. No. 5724. 


WANT position as slasher tender. Ex- 
perienced on rayon and fine cotton 
yarns, stripes and checks. Good refer- 
ences. No. 5725. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 21 
years experience. Can hold any size 
job. Will go anywhere. No. 5726. 


WANT position as loom fixer. 
enced on Drapers.—Comp. 


years 


~- 
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RAYON EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 
AT COLLEGE 


Richmond, Va.—-The department 
of chemistry of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, at Blacksburg, 
which operates a rayon laboratory 
in which there is complete equip- 
ment for producing rayon, recently 
announced the receipt of a micarta 
spinning pot with an _ individual 
motor as a gift of Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacaturing Co, 

The addition of this spinning pot 
to the laboratory equipment of the 
rayon course now makes it possible 
for rayon to be produced by both 
of the most important methods, the 
laboratory already having equip- 
ment for turning out the product by 
the spool spinning method. 

The rayon course, which was be- 
gun at the beginning of the second 
term: last session, under Dr. R. .E. 
Hussey, professor of .chemistry in 
charge of rayon research and in- 
struction, took the first thread of ar- 
tificial silk from 
chine about one year ago. It has 
expanded much during the year's 
time and now, through the gifts of 
manufacturing companies through- 
out the country which have been in- 


| terested in the courses which teach 
i'college men both the theory and 


the practical mechanics of rayon 
manufacture, and through appro- 
priations for research allowed the 
chemistry department, includes in 
its equipment the most modern 
rayon producing machinery avail- 
able. 


POLIER SELLS YARN INTEREST 


Philadelphia, Pa. Thomas. P. 
Walker has acquired the interest of 
Col. Franklin D’Olier in the cotton 
yarn business conducted under the 
name of the D’Olier Yarn Company, 
and has changed the name of the 
firm to Walker Yarn Company, re- 
taining the same personnel and re- 


/maining in the same quarters in the 


Mariners and Merchants Building, 
Third and Chestnut streets. Three 
vears ago the D’Olier Yarn Company 
succeeded the long established cot- 
ton yarn house of Franklin D'’Olier 
& Co. Colonel D’Olier, then presi- 
dent of the company, is now a vice- 
president of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company. | 

Mr. Walker first beeame associat- 
ed with the D’Olier yarn business in 
1898 and was admitted to the firm 
in 1917. He now becomes sole pro- 
prietor of the business he entered 
as a salesman 32 years ago. 
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THOUSANDS OF GRATON & KNIGHT 


LEATHER BELTS 


IN THIS MILL 


This large Southern Textile Mill bought their first 
Graton & Knight Belting 25 years ago and today they { 
use nothing else. Their experience is not at all 
unusual, for many other Textile Mills have learned 
that no other Belting can equal that of Graton & 
Knight for trouble-free and continuous operation: 


Records like this tell the story of Graton & Knight 
Beltings’ longer lasting qualities better than ——— 
else that can be said. 


Carried in Stock mY 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 


Phones —Incorporated 1898— 


Dial 5125-5126 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fixing Up Mill Grounds 
ls A Real Investment 


You. will be surprised at the small sum needed 
for a suitable outside investment. You will also be 
surprised at the big returns such an investment 
gives. There’s the improved appearance, the evi- 
dences of prosperity, the pride of the executives and 
the workers in the outward looks of the plant where 


many daylight hours are spent. 


Make the Move Now 


Our landscape service will show you what shrubs 
and trees can be used to best advantage, and tell 
you the cost of lifting the mill out of the mud. Our 
staff will supervise the planting, and a one-year 
guarantee goes with each job. Just drop us a line, 
indicating you would like our ideas. — 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen 
Hickory, North Carolina 


The Camera and 
Microscope 


reveal the better condition of fibres treated 


with 


Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalié& 


and also the reason for their superior 


appearance and texture. 


Ask your supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


_ The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


| 
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Clean Looms, Good Production, Satisfied 
W eavers—Means Better Cloth, 
Better Profits. 


You Can Get All of These By Using 
Gum Tragasol 
A PRODUCT OF MERIT 


May we demonstrate for you? 


John P. Marston Company 


Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


SOLUBILIZE THE STARCH 


for 
| SLASHING and FINISHING 


in your own mill 
by a short boil with 


Aktivin-S 


Simple—Reliable 


Economic 


Booklet describing method on request 


50 Union Square 
New York City 


| THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 
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Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. 
a little more than a century 
technical service roday has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part. in the textile industry, 
lute ceriainty just what our products can or cannot do for 


our clrents. 


This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 


problems. 
Sizing Compounds 


For weighting and finish- 
ing all textiles 
A. H. Gum 
Alsace Gum 
Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., lac. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry | 


Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


Although it has taken us 
to gradually build it. Our 


we must know to an abso- 


Our Products 


Sizing Gums 
Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 
Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils 
Soaps 
Dextrines 
Colors 
Pigment and Lake 
Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
‘Caustic Soda. 


Wilmington, Del. 


_ promptly. 


Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
celve more use—and abuse— 
than anything in the plant 
or factory. Repairing, -ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
repairs is eliminat- 

The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. We have a 
folder that shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
we'll be glad to send you, 
At the same time, 
if you wish, we will send in- 
formation about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
villages and other exposed 


places — positively 
guaranteed against 
freezing. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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of the Mill Villages 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. CG. 


“Superintendent of Dilling Mill Gives 


Enjoyable Banquet 


Mr. Z. F. Cranford, superintendent 


>of the Dilling Mill entertained his 
> @yerseers and section men at a ban- 


Guet in his home recently. Rev. J. 


Church, pastor of Central Metho- 


stettier, 
'- that failed for one reason and an- 


va dist church was speaker for the oc- 


casion. Those enjoying Mr. Cran: 
fords hospitality were: Messrs. 
Henry Wise, overseer card room, R. 
H. Hensley, second hand, D.. W. 
Hinson, card grinder, Thomas Greg- 
comber man, Mr. Lee, night 
earder, Turner Carroll, night second 
hand, ‘M. L. Conner, spinner, Oliver 


»-@Mellinger, second hand in twisting 


and spooling, Frank Hullender, sec- 
ond hand in spinning and F. H. Huff- 
master mechanic. Those 


other to attend were Mr. Sam Smith, 
night spinner, Grace Davis, night 
second hand in spinning, and Amos 


~ Ham, night second hand in twisting. 


Dr. J. G. Hord who is in the Char- 
lotte Sanitorium is still in a very 


eo Serious condition. We hopé he will 


eer Dear Aunt Becky: 
©. We had a good time here Christ- 


soon be better. 
POLLY. 


“EGAN; GA. 
Piedmont Mills 


Yi mas, and something very unusual 


for Atlanta—a big snow,—the large- 


snow in Atlanta in over twelve 


years. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Oliver and son 


| Tecently visited relatives in Pelham. 


Mr. and Mrs, F. C. Cobb and 
Gaughter visited their mother in 
Macon. 

Everybody likes our new superin- 
tendent, Mr. Heymer. 

Mr. Ledbetter is master mechanic 
now, filling the vacancy of Mr. H. H. 
Herring, who has moved to Rock- 
mart, 


Mr. Steve Bass is second hand in 
the winder foom. 


Mr. Jack Williamson and Mr. 
Lester and Mr. Caton and families 
have moved to Roékmart. 


Mrs. Annie Cobb of Macon is visit. 
ing her daughter, Mrs. H. G. Cole. 


Aunt Becky, I certainly would like 
to have been with you when you 
were visiting the Bibb Mills in 
‘Macon, for they know how to en- 
tertain their guests. 
ai the Payne Mill. 

9 ROSE. 


In honor, praise or gold; 
It is what I do give the world, 
So others do unfold. 


If by my work through life I can 
Another soul unfold, 

Then I have done what cannot be 
Made good, by praise or gold. 


One tiny thought in tiny word 

May give a great one birth, 

And, if that thought was caused 
‘by me, 

lived a life of worth, 

—Richard F. Wolfe. 


Kershaw, S. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Adams visited 
friends and relatives’ in Camden, 
Sunday. 


Mrs. M. A. Crolley, Mrs. O. D. 
Crolley, and Miss Mozelle Crolley 
motored to Camden, Sunday to visit 
relatives. 

Mrs. O. D. Crolley, Misses Mozelle 
Croley, Beulah Mae Robinson, and 
Grace Baker hiked to Heath 
Springs, on a picnic, Wednesday. 

Mr. H. H. Davis and daughters, 
Beulah and Hazel, visited in Rock 


Hill last Saturday. 


Mr. J. W. Hollins who has made 
Kershaw his home for some time 
has returned te his farmer home. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, M. L. Ferguson visit- 


I used to live 


lt is not what the world gives me 


ed.relatives in Lancaster, last,Satur- 
day. 

Little William Deaton, son of Mr. 
Deaton {night spinner) is seriously 
iil. We hope that he will soon re- 
cover. 

There will be a football game 


. this afternoon between the day and 


night help. Hurrah! for the win- 
ners. | | 
Miss ‘Ruth Blackmon of Kershaw 


and Mr. Ernest Adams of Lancaster 


were recently married. We wish 
them much happiness in their fu- 


ture life, 
CINDY AND SANDY. 


(Mighty fine, short and to the 
point.—Aunt Becky.) 


DOUGLASVILLE, GA. 
Beaver-Lois Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our sick are improving, it seems 
like spring, work running nicely, 
and everybody happy. 

Our manager, Mr. H. C. Dresser, 
gave Superintendent T. W. Haddle 
permission to install water-toilets, 
which is being done as fast as pos- 
sible, 

A visit from Cupid resulted in an 


‘epidemic of matrimonial fever, and 


the following were victims: Miss 
Bertha Leech, became Mrs. Joe 
Brown Palmer; Miss Annie ‘Ruth 
Reynolds, is now Mrs. Calvin Bragg; 
Mrs. Bernice Sanders and Mr. L. A. 
White, 
married. 
Sunday School Officers Elected 
Mr. Cooper Heal chorister, assist- 
éd by Mr. Ernest Robbins; Mrs. 
Nora Cheek, pianist, assisted by 
Mrs. Evelyn Keown; Mr. Grady Cole, 
secretary, and Mr. T. W. Haddle, 
take the place of C. J. Long, who re- 
signed. 


also another couple, got 


Remember your friends. Let them 
a the Home Section after you read 
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Beck Own Page 


BACK TO NORMAL 


For a few weeks, we have . been 
giving our readers 12 pages in the 
Home Section. But now that the 
story, “The Way of a Woman,” has 
ended, 
pages, and letters must be short and 
to the point, in order that all may 
have a little space. — 

Mail has been held up during the 
holidays’as usual, and a number of 
letters telling of. big Christmas af- 
fairs, arrived too late to be used. 
So if you don't see your letter in 
print, just write another. We are 
always glad to hear from our cor- 
repondents. 


UNDELIVERED BOOKS 


Several books mailed out to 
parties at Columbus, Ga., have been 
returned by the postmaster there, 


who says the parties have moved 


and left no address. 

Andrew Taylor, Frank Boyles, 
Albert Poole, and Mrs. R. EF. Daniels. 
If these people will send correct ad- 
dresses and enclose 8 cents for post- 
age, the books will be forwarded at 
once. 


They are: 


AUNT BECKY. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Fred Erwin Beal and K. 0. Byars, of 
Gastonia Jailed, with Others 


New Bedford, Mass.—A .revival of 
textile labor trouble in this city was 
marked by 49 arrests of radical] 
unionist and resistance “to police 
charges which broke up two pro- 
test meetings. Among those’ jailed 
was Fred Erwin Beal, of Lawrence, 
Mass., now out on bail awaiting ap- 
peal from a 20-year sentence in con- 
nection with the Gasonia, N. C., tex- 
tile strike. 

The first. meeting was called -out- 
side the gates of the Dartmouth Mill 
by National Textile Workers’ union 
leaders to protest against five ar- 


rests the day before in one of a 


series of mill gate organization 

meetings held for the past week un- 

_ Mer the leadership of Beal and his 
aides. 

One thousand workers had assém- 
bled shortly after noon when Martin 
Russak, district organizer of the 
union, mounted a-folding chair. A 
score- of policemen stood ready 
while he said: “I open this mé@eting 
in the name of the National ‘Textile 
Workers’ and the communist party 
—we have no quarrel with the -po- 
hee, but—.” 

At this point Deputy Chief Chase 
blew his whistle and the. police 
closed in: They drew their clubs 
when angry protests were followed 
by an attempt to rush the blue 
oats. Russak kicked and squirmed 


we are dropping back to 8. 


_ Workers’ 


as he was taken to the wagon and 
John Vincent, a big mill worker, 6x- 
changed blows with Deputy Chief 
Chase. 

A moment later Beal appeared and 
abandoned the chair fer the curb. 
He started to say that he came with 
a message from the “embattled 
workers of the South in their fight 
for better. working conditions,” 
when policemen, took him by each 
arm and walked him quietly away. 
His arrest was the signal for shouts 
of disapproval and the participation 


oy women in a brief melee, out of 


which came more arresis. 
Helen Oken, of New York, a girl 


in a tam-o’-shanter. and blouse: from 


the young pioneers, a communistic 
organization, Germaine. Almeide, 
who figured in the 1928 strike here, 
and 20-year-old K: O. Byers, Gas- 
tonia mill worker, were among: the 
14-men and two women arrested be- 
fore the meeting broke up. 

Arrest Others At Hall 


Later in the afternoon several 
hundred men and women: blocked 
the street in front of the south end 
quarters of the -National Textile 
union. A cuspidor. and 
chairs were thrown at police by 
those within the building when. they 
attempted an arrest. The cuspidor 
struck Sergeant William. MéUarty. 
Three more mén were arrested. 


All those arrested. were charged 
with disturbing the peace or loiter- 
ing and some of them with resisting 
arrest and .assaull upon an officer. 
They sang workers’ songs while 
awaiting arrangements to bail them 
out;. Further meetings were consid- 
éd hkely. tomorrow. 

Police Chief Samuel D. McLeod 
said he did not. mind what the union 
organizers said, but he objected to 
what they did in stirring up. trouble. 
He said he didn't propose to permit 
a “daily diet of mass meetings and 
parades.” 


WELL! WELL! 


Those who think that mill offi- 
cials draw big salaries should get 
acquainted with salaries of labor 
union officials... Remember too,.that 
mill officials provide work- and pay 
Avages; 
your work and your wages. 


Union Official Makes Ordinary 
Grafter Look Like Piker 

The salary of William Green, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is $12,000 a year, but 
he isa big man in a big job. One. 
Joseph Mezzacapa; as president of 
the Cloth Examiners and Shrinkers 
Union, in New York City, drew down 
the magnificent wage of $300.4 week, 
$15,600 a year, or $3,600 a year more 
than Mr. Green receives. 

Now it develops that for. twelve 


labor union officials take ~ 


years members of the union have 
been forced. to give their president, 
Mr. Mezzacapa, additional money 
and expensive presents. 

They were “nicked” for $20,000 to 
buy a house when he was married 
and $10,000 more a year to pay off 
the mortgage. They gave his mother 
85,000 to make an extended trip to 
Europe. .At the same time, the hon- 
orable president was given a Christ- 
mas present of $3,500 cash. A few 
months ago he was presented, by his 
own request, with an $800 -radio— 
and all this time the generous mem- 
bers of the union were paying him 
$300. a week for being their head of- 
ficial. 


The union men did not seem to 


mind the gifts and thé salary. But 
when Mezzacapo ordered an extra 
assessment, levied against members 
to pay income tax on all these eash 
presents and salary that had beén 
given him during the past five years 
they kicked over the traces. 

The affluent. Mr. Mezzacapo was 
arrested on a charge of extortion, 
cOmplamtant being Benjamin Tri- 
vis, who “said he gave $10 to help 
pay the imeome tax under fear of 


losing his job. He alse said he knew 


twenty more members of the same 
union who were ready to testify that 
they had lost their jobs because they 
refused to pay assessments levied 
by Mezzacapo.—Industry and Labor, 


- TELL YOUR OVERSEER 


When you get out of humor with 
your work and business in general, 
don't go home and scold the wife, 
spank the baby and kick the cat! 
Nine times out of-ten, you'll bok 


back and laugh over your present” 
may be~- 


worries,. which after all 

blessings -in disguise. 
Anyhow, take yourself to task 

firsts make sure that you are not 


to blame for what has occurred to . 


worry you. Remember that you have 
influence either for good or evil: 

If powerless within yourself to ar- 
rive at a satisfactery conclusion, lay 
your ease before your. oVerseer: or 
superintendent. They certainly are 
interested in your welfare, and will 
help you to solve your problems. 


GOLDVILLE, SS. C. 


Joanna News 


Did you-ever hear a man say: “I 
never had a chance.’ I was born 
under an unlucky star.” “I can’t.” 
We haven't much patience with a 
fellow like that. Truth of the busi- 
ness—he has never. tried. 
who thinks he can.” 


Read the autobiagraphy of the late . : 


Edward W. Bok. See how he sur- 
mounted difficulties and achieved 
success. 


“He can. 
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iim are provided for. 


able to make her*own clothes, 
Member, 


January 23,1930 


Mr. Bok said: “A man.can live 
a full-square life only when he di- 
Vides.it ifffo three periods: First, 
that of edueation, acquiring the 
fullest anid best within his reach and 
power. Second, that of achievement 
achieving for himself and his 
family,. and. discharging the first 
duty of any man, that in case of the 
incapacity—those who aré closest to 
Third, service 
for others. That is the acid test 
where many a man falls short, to be 
willing to give a helping hand.to the 
other fellow; to Tecognize that we 
are our brother's keeper, Many men 
do not seem to get the truth. into 
their heads that as they have been 
helped by others so they should now 
help. others—as their ‘means. have 
come from the public, so now they 
owe something in turn to that pub- 
lie, 

No. man has a right to leave the 
world no better than he found it. He 
niust add something to tt: Hither he 
must make its people better and 
happier, or he must make it a bit 
more beautiful. And the one really 
means the other. 

Village News 

Mrs. Oscar Jones and little son, 
Floyd, of Newberry, 8. C, visited her 
parents, Mr. and ‘Mrs. John Cook, 
last week, 

« Mr. and Mrs. Lb. F. Willis of 
Greenville, were Sunday guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Rhodes. 


Miss Luna Grant has been ill for 


several days. Friends will be glad 
t know that she is+better and hopes 
to be back at the in a few 
days. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Chane an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, 


Nanoy Jones,-on Saturday, January 


1ith. 
Night School Teachers Meet 
On. the evening of Wednesday, 
January 8th, Messrs. C. M. Wilson 
of the State Department of Educa- 
lion and L. R. Booker of. Clemson 
College, met with the teachers of 
our ' textile evening classes to dis- 
cuss. problems and methods of 
feaching. After the conference 
which was both interesting and 
helpful, refreshments were served 
by members.of the Girls’ Club. 
Home Economies Class 
On last Friday evening the girls 


of the Home Economics Class serv- 


ed refreshments to the members of 


the Textile Classes after the class 
‘period. 


The Homes Economics class, with 
Mrs. J.C. Purkerson as teacher, 
meets twice each week—sewing on 
Monday nights and cooking on Fri- 


day nights...Searely there. is. not..a- 


girl in our community who would 
not like to be capable of preparing 
well balanced menus and also be 
Re- 
girls, a thorough know!l- 
edge -of cooking and sewing will 
prove beneficial in tater years. 
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Oysier Supper for Textile Classes 


The Textile Classes enjoyed an_ 


oyster supper at the old school 
building on last Saturday. — 

The night school offers courses in 
reading, writing, english, civics, 
arithmetic, cooking, sewing, and 
texte calculations. 
already. enrolled; and yet wish to 
join any of these classes, come to 
the old schoolhouse on . Monday, 
Wednesday, or Friday nights. Here 
is an open door—the door of oppor- 
tunity to a larger life. 


‘SELMA, ALA. 


Sunset Village News 


Dear Aunt’ Becky: ~ 
The attendance of the Sunset 
Sunday school is-rapidly mereasing 


and we are hoping it will soon reach 


two, hundred and then keep on 
erowing. The total attendance the 
past Sunday reached 149 which-was 
the best in some time. 
There are three prayer meetings 
each week, first, is the regular 
mid-week service on Wednesday 


night, and the iadies prayer meet- - 


ing on Thursday nights, and the 
Nazarines meet each Friday night. 
Everyone is cordially invited and 
urged to attend these meetings. 
Rev; KE. W.. Reberts ‘preaches 
every Sunday night at seven o'clock. 
The 4-H Club girls had a candy 
sale Saturday, They are raising 
money tO improve their reom. 
- Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Rogers enter- 


tained at a birthday dinner, Sunday, é 


at their home. Guests present were: 
Mr. P. ©. Buckelew, Roy and Troy 
Buckelew, Mr. D. J: Crider, Misses 
Mary and Grace Crider, and Mr. and 
Mrs. George “Hendrix and children, 
Haschel, 
dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Hendrix, Has- 
ehel and Hazel gave several musical 
numbers and the children sang, 
which was very much enjoyed. 

News has been received from Mrs. 
EK. Q. Atttry and son who left for 
Forrest, Miss., the past week, that 
they like their new home and are 
enjoying, meeting the people there. 

The Gleaners. Class enjoyed a pic- 
nic lunch and a hike Sunday evening 
and reported a fine time. 

Aunt Becky, “The Way of a Wom- 
an” is ending just right and we are 
all enjoying “Alice in Blunderland.” 

BLUE BIRD. 


ROME, GA. 
Anchor Duck Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

- We. are going along very well at 
present and hope we will be.on. full 
time again soon. | believe times are 
fixing to get better for IT saw Mr. 
Dallas down at the mill at 9:30 p: m. 
Something is sure to happen when 
he comes-out that time of the night, 
but anyhow'he is 


Bulletin-to get here. 


If you have not 


done more 


Hazel and Howard. After. 


3 


Aunt Becky, how do you think of 
sc many good stories? We don't see 
how you do it! Both of them are 
good. We can hardly wait for the 
One fellow 
was asking ‘Mr. Green about them 
on Wednesday, when we don’t ex- 
pect them until Saturday. Aunt 
Becky, we have got the best super- 
intendent and overseers here that 
I ever saw at any mill. Everybody 
likes to work for. them. 

Il understand that Mr. Towers has 
for Anéhor Duck than 
any superintendent they have ever 
had.° Mr, Moak, the assistant super- 
intendent, is another fine man, good 
and kind to everybody, and that goes 
for Mr. Adams, Mr. Scott, Mr. Jeffs, 
Mr. Spence, Mr. Dallas,-Mr. Brown- 
law, Mr. Brown, and all the rest if . 
there are any: more. 

We have the cleverest office foree 
m Georgia, and I will bet on that, 
Aunt Becky, I would like for you to 
come down to Rome and meet our 
good leaders. You would know then 
how and why we like them. 

We have some good secret orders 
here—Odd Fellows and Red Men. I 
think that the Red Men are strong- 
est, but hate to say it, because I 
don’t belong to them. Bul they are 
doing good work, and the Odd Fel- 
lows haye got to step out to keep 
up with them. 

Your stories get better in’ every 
week's Home Section and we sure 
do enjoy them. 

DOCK. 


RHODHISS, N. C. 


No Republican Radio Wanted 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We have started the New Year off 
in fine shape up here, Everyone re- 
turned to their jobs after the holi- 
days, resolved to make 1930 more 
prosperous than 1929, if Co-opera- 
tion, loyally and hard work, will ac- 
complish it. 

Work is running fine, production 
good, and everybody satisfied, ex- 
cept.-the mayor and police. They 
claim that we are getting so law- 
abiding that they don’t have ana 


- thing to do anymore! 


The “Old Time Fiddlers”. eame 


down from the mountains recently 


and gave. us two nights of mighty 
fine entertainment. 

Mrs. Q. A. Fite gave the young 
folks a “Tacky Party” last Saturday 
night, and they certainly had a de- 
lightful time. Mr. Jack. Queen was 
awarded the prize for being the 
nearest 100 per cent “tackish.” 
~ We are giad to report that the 

saptist pastor is improving, though 
not able to return home from the. 
hospital yet.. Everybody. is wishing 
to soon see. his ‘smiling face on 
the streets again soon, 

We have certainly got the radio 
bug in our village. Mr. L. H. Hol- 
comb, Mr. Clete Hunsucker,. Mr. 
Fred’ Hendrix; Mr. Henry Goble, Mr. 
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J. M. Kelley, Mr. Q. A. Fite, Mr. 
Owen Miller, Mr. E. 8. Glass and Mr. 
- Forest McGuire are all recent pur- 
chasers of radios.. Mr. T. L. Ben- 
field installed a new Majestic set 
New Years Day. And when he got 
it wired up the the first station that 
he tuned in on was up about Wash- 
ington, D. C. One of our Windy Re- 
publican politicians was elaborating 
on republican prosperity in 4929. T. 
L. being a rank democrat couldn't 
see the point and became very 
angry. He picked up a chair and 
was going to demolish the set, but 
his good wife interfered. When his 
excitemen had cooled off she asked 
him what-was the trouble. He said 
that the dealer told him he was 
buying a Majestic, and instead he 
had installed a Republican radio. 
And he didn’t like a republican no 
how and he sure wasn't going to 
live in the same house with a re- 
publican Tadio. She told him the 
radio wasn't at fault and switched 
over to WBT and got Aunt Sally's 
bed-time stories, and he was soon 
fast asleep. 
SLIM. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
News Items from Judson Mills 


The annual banquet of the over- 
seers, their wives, and the office 
force and their wives, was held in 
the gymnasium of the community 
building. Covers were laid for 85 
people; the decorations and tables 
were the most beautiful they have 
ever been. A program was enjoyed 
during the hour. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Bobo Honored 

On January 2nd another banquet 
was given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Bobo. He, general megr., who 
has recently resigned—after seven- 

teen years at Judson. Talks were 
made by Mr. B. E. Geer, vice-presi- 
dent; Brown Mahon, assistant treas- 
urer, and J. E. Garvin spoke in be- 
half. of the overseers. Mr. Bobo 
then made a-short talk expressing 
his appreciation for the loyalty and 
friendship which has been shown 
him since he has been at Judson. A 
handsome chest of silver was then 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Bobo— 
along with a Scroll on which was 
names of those presenting 
gift. 
_ Home From College 

Wallace Bobo of Duke University, 
Asa Scarborough of Chapel Hill 
University, Laura Wright of Ander- 
son College, Maude B. Tidwell of 
Brevard Institute were all home for 
the holidays. 

_. Messrs. Walter Chandler and Chas. 

Tidwell spent the holidays in Kings- 
port, Tenn., visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
L. L. Chandler and family. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. McMahon of 
Spartanburg, spent several days 
with relatives recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Bright of Alta 


Vista, Va. recently visited their 
son, E. P. Bright. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Bright, 
a daughter, Bobby Nell, 

Miss Ruby McCraw is seriously ill 
at her home on Carolina avenue, 
She has double pneumonia, and her 
ccndition is very grave. 


Eager’ for an Education 

Quite a few of the Judson folks 
are attending the Peoples’ age 
al Parker High School, which is 
new and advanced idea of adult edy- 
cation. About 20 courses are offer- 
ed, and already over 500 people have 
enrolled. which proves ‘that people 
do want an opportunity to further 
their education. Its certainly an in- 
spiring sight to see all the men and 
women, quite a few of advanced age 
too, who are so eager to better 
themselves. Really, Aunt Becky 
you should come and visit our col- 
lege before its over, the last ‘of 
March. 


Mrs. Harry Haynesworth has re’ 


turned from a business trip to New 
York. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Garvin had as 
their guests recently, Mrs. Emma P. 
Garvin and Miss Lorene Garvin of 


Westminster. 


Mrs. W. D. Siniclie had her ton- 
sils removed today; we hope she 
suffers no ill effects. 

Miss Agnes Hughes is spending the 
week in Anderson. 

If diamonds are any indication of 
weddings, 'm sure we'll have quite 
a few here for I've never seen 80 
many given at Christmas as was 
this year. 

All the children had a ‘good time 
during the holidays—no school, and 
Santa Claus! 

Mrs. W. Jordan and children spent 
the holidays at China Grove, N. C. 

B. Me. 


CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. . 
Calhoun Mill Community. News-- 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are having some beautiful 
weather for January; just like 
spring; makes us.all feel real good. 

We are sorry to have Mrs. Asler 
Ayers on the sick list. 


The Mothers Club held their meet- ~ 


ing Friday evening at the Communi- 
ty House; a large crowd attended 
and every one enjoyed the program; 
they had good music, by Mrs. Todd. 
* The wedding bells have been ring- 
ing for Mr. Wayman Storey, whose 
marriage was a surprise to his 
many friends. 

The Calhoun Falls High School 
played basketball Friday evening at 
Ellen Woodside; Calhoun Falls won 
the victory over Ellen Woodside, 
which opened the first game for Cal- 
houn Falls high school. 

Mrs. G. G. Fagans has been real 
sick, but is improving. 

Mrs. J. P. Jones, Misses Edna 
Martin, Esma Jones,..and..Mr. Mel- 
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vin Chastain, spent the week-end in 
Greenville. 


Mr. and Mrs, J. 8. Chastain were — 


visitors in Anderson, Sunday. 
Mrs. J. 8. Jones had as dinner 
guests Sundays, Mr. and Mrs. L, P. 


Jones and little son Labron, Jr., and. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Belle. 
DOLLY ANN. 


CAMDEN, 8. C. 
Hermitage Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The B. Y. P. U. met at the Hermi- 
tage Baptist church, Sunday, Janu- 
ary 5th. The program was omitted 
for business. Officers were elected 
for the next. quarter: “Mr. Arthur 
Davis, president; Miss 
Wright, vice-president; Miss Myrtle 
Gardner, recording secretary; ~Miss 
Rubye Bruns, treasurer; Mrs. Gene- 


Thelma 


va Lynch, choister; Mr. Archie Mor-. 


ris, Bible readers leader; Miss Eliza- 
beth Moore, captain Group No. 1. 
Miss Callie Hunter, captain Group 
No. 2. The B. Y. P. U. is composed 
of a group of wide-awake young 
Christians. The way in which they 
conduct their services is an honor 
to their leaders of last year and’ to 
the community in which they live. 


“I asked the roses as they grew, 


‘Richer and lovelier in their hut. 


What makes your tints so rich and 
bright? 
They answered: “Looking toward 
the light.” 


Returned missionary at Hermitage 
Baptist church, Rev. Roy Shaffer, of 


the African Inland Mission, spoke to 


a large crowd at 11 o'clock a. m.,, 
and 7 o'clock p. m., Sunday, Janu- 
ary Sth, at the Hermitage Baptist 
church. He displayed a large sup- 
ply of trophies he had brought with 
him; his talk was very interesting 
and was greatly enjoyed by every- 
one, 

The Baptist W. M. U. met at the 
home of Mrs. C. L. Norman, Thurs- 
day, January 9th. Bible study was 
observed and after the meeting, ice 
cream and cake was served by Mrs. 
Norman. 

Mr. A. VY. Wright has resigned as 
overseer of spinning (day). Mr. E. 
C. Little has resinged as overseer 
of carding (day). Mr. J. T. Jordan, 
formerly yard foreman, has become 
eg of carding and spinning. 

r 
yard foreman, Mr. Arthur Davis, 
is clerk of supply room. 

Bridal Shower 

A beautiful bridal party was given 
by Mrs. Hoyt Trapps last Wednes- 
day, January 8th, in honor of Mrs. 
Andrew Trapps, a recent bride of 
our village. Mrs. Trapps before her 
marriage Christmas, was Miss Ollie 


Mae Carter, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. Joseph Carter, of Camden. - 
DICK. 


Cecil Gardner has become > 


Janu 
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ALICE 
BLUNDERLAND 
By Ethel Thomas 


“Then,” he interrupted, bowing low in compliment to 
the arch conspirator, “Then,.we mail the letter, the build- 


| ing gets blown up, we call the police, stage a fight, win 


the sympathy of an outraged public, some of us land in 
jail, but others will:go North to spread the tidings of 
persecution, and we’ll be sitting on top o’ the world!” 
Dan already had visions of himself and-Alice touring the 
North. Surely if he could get her away from Marco, 
he’d have no trouble winning her to his way_of thinking. 
Had he ever failed when he tried? “Anto, you are all 
right,” he smiled, drawing writing materials toward him. 
“Tt will be fun to make a goat of the Honorable Governor.” 
He wrote swiftly: - 


To the Honorable Governor : 
Dear Sir: | 


We appeal to you for protection. We are law- 
abiding citizens—peaceful leaders of a labor union 
which has been on strike for several weeks. Strikers 
are being brutally assaulted. Sick mothers and chil- 
dren are being kicked out. into the streets with 
nowhere to go and nothing to éat. We have a com- 
missary filled with food for these unfortunates, and 
have been warned that it is to be destroyed and that 
we are to be tarred and feathered. 


We are going to protect this property and our- 

' Selves if it becomes necessary, though we shall do 
our best to keep peace. In justice to all concerned, 
we suggest that you make a thorough investigation 
_-of conditions here; then you will see for yourself the 
inj ustice and indignities that are being heaped upon 


a defenseless people by a rae textile cor- 
poration. 


Yours for justice, 


“DAN FORREST. 


“That’s fine! Dan you are a born diplomat,” agreed 
the four late additions to the force, Antoinette Schroni- 


~-vertz, Raloa Segenrewck, Karl Beriski and Giannova 
Narrinski. 


_ doe Jennings, his wife and Ella were loud in 
their praise. Alice, pale, worried and silent, listened in 
amazement and secret disapproval, a frown marring the 
beauty of her smooth fair brow. Dan saw, understood 
and whispered thrillingly : 


“Cheer up, sweetheart—we’'ll soon be touring the 
North on our honeymoon!” All else was for the moment 
forgotten; to be married to big handsome Dan and 
travel! What else mattered? Alice smiled into his eyes; 
surely she would be happy—traveling and seeing the 
sights—and- surely she would forget Ted,—which she 
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Nobody’ s Business 


By Gee McGee. 


SHIP AHOY! 


The New Year is 20 days old. All of us have 
have time to take stock of ourselves and our 
worldly goods. The majority of the people are 
worse off than they were a year ago. But we 
are headed for better times. 


The sorry crops and low prices of last year 
will help to return us to our senses. The 
farmers will profit by their experiences. They 
will use less fertilizer and less gas and less 
extravagance and will grow the next crop for 


80 per cent less. 


The end of the enue orgy in Wall street 
is going to prove a blessing in the long run. 
Folks will return to gainful occupations and 
rid their-minds of the crap-shooting bug. A 
boom in any commodity or locality means utter 
ruin at the terminus of the rainbow. 


Real estate is flat of its back and has not a. 
friend.. The landlords are worse off than the 
tenants. Whoever a land-owner engages to 
help him work his farm, he has to agree to 
adopt that person and his wife and his chil- 
dren into his own family. He must furnish 
rations, clothing, schoo! books, pills, and eoffins 
for them if they must have such. ~The time 
has come when. the tenant must learn to do & 
little looking out for himself. 


The present republican administration has 
dabbled into everything and has done nothing 
with anything. It has adjusted the tariff to 
suit a few and hurt a great many. It has pass- 
ed aefarm relief bill that -doesn't relieve. It has 
shot more “bull” than has ever been shot be- 
fore, but that stuff does not “take” any more. 
The trend is toward monopoly for the classes 
and poverty for the great and near great. But 
that trend can be reversed. 


There has been more progress in church 
building and school expansion and road. con- 
struction during the past 10 years than mate- 
rialized during 40 years prior te the World 
War. We have issued bonds and debentures 
and mortgages in so great an amount and quan- 
tity that our great grand-children will be 
“swamped” with our obligations, We can not 
now return to what used to be called normalcy. 
We have been so opiated with our apparent 
wealth that we have almost forgotten that all - 


debts, social, vaneeis and moral, MUST BE 
PAID. 


But after all, he who works may eat. The 
time might yet come when a poor man will 
prefer a home of his own to a car partly his 
own. A thousand-dollar tract of land will last 


for all time, but a thousand-dollar joy-buggy — 


will be junkedin 3 years. Most of us are blind, 
spme of us are crazy, quite a few of us are 
running wild, and the rest of us are depending 
on the other fellow. Just to get to the point 
before this sheet of paper gives out, I want to 
say that the time has arrived when every tub 
must needs sit on its own bottom. That means 
three things: 1, work; 2, work; 3, work. 
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‘BURLINGTON, N. 


North Carolina Silk Mill, Inc. 


Aunt Becky: 

Mr. and Mrs. Earnest Stout spent the week- 
in- Greensboro with ‘Mrs. Stout's parents. 

Messrs. T. W. Smith, Walter Roberson and 
Delos Daye motored to Greensboro, Kerners- 
vills and Winston-Salem, Saturday. 

Mrs. F, J.’Samuel, Mrs. Cornelia Daye and 
Mrs. Morgan and Mr. John Dixon motored ‘to 
Greensboro, Friday to see Mrs. Morgan’s mother 
who is in the hospital, and to visit Mrs. Daye's 
hister, who lives at White Oak Mills. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. and Mrs. Marley 
and family of Pomona, have moved to our vil- 
lage. Mr. and Mrs. Marley will be a great help 
to our church. Mr, Marley was elected super- 
intendent of Sunday school today. 

Mrs. Walter Roberson is ill at her home here. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Axson last week, 
a fine girl, weighing 10 pounds. 

Mr. George Underwood, of Pomona, has been _ 
visiting friends here. 


Mr. and-Mrs. T. W. Smith had as their guests 
last Saturday night, Mr. and Mrs. M, C. Lamb 


and Mrs. Lamb’s sister, from Greensboro; and . 


Mrs. Ada Evans of Gibsonville. § 

Mr. and Mrs. Rook and family have moved 
back to our village; we are glad to have them. 

Miss Tat Burke gave a party last week and a 
large crowd enjoyed it, 

Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Smith and children motor- 
ed to Greensboro today to visit their parents. 

Your new story is just grand: 

| EMMA. 


MRS. MARTHA HUGHES 


On Sunday morning, December 22, 1929, the 
Death Angel entered the home of Mr. F. G. 
Hughes, of Hogansville, Ga., and called the be- 
loved wife and mother, Mrs. Martha Hughes, 
to her eternal. home. She had been in bad 
health several. years. 

She was 63 years old, was born and reared 
in Carroll County, and was the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Black.: On September 16, 1885, 


her marriage to Mr. Fred Hughes took place: 


in Eureka church, ef Carroll County, and for 
44 years this couple journeyed life's pathway 
together, 10 children having blessed their union, 
and all are now living. 

When 16 years of age, Mrs. Hughes was con- 
verted and baptized as a member of the Baptist 
church, and her life was that of a consecrated 
Christian. As a wife, mother and friend, she 
was always faithful and devoted, and the sweet 
influence of her splendid character, will not 
oon be forgotten. 

Funeral services were held In Hogansville 
Baptist church, December 23rd. Rev. Graham, 
pastor, officiating. Askew Brothers were in 
charge of interment, which was in Hogansville 
eemetery, 

Pallbearers were: R. D. McGee, T. P. Trussell, 
P. J. Teal, A. €: McWhorter, R. W. Ward and 

F, Cook, 
~ Besides the husband, four sons, Lee Hughes 
oof Bainbridge, Rufus Hughes, of. LaGftange, 
Tom and Sam Hughes of Hogansville, and six 
daughters, Mrs. Nannie Cook, of Sargent, Mrs. 
Mae Scarbrough, Mrs. Carrie. Mapp, Mrs. Jewel 
Spencer and Miss Barge Hughes, all of Hogans- 


ville, survive. 
3 BY A FRIEND. 


couldn’t here in Marco, where qretythine was a reminder 
of past happy days. 

The letter to the-wovernor ‘was mailed next day about 
noon, and that night around: midnight residents in the 


‘vicinity of the commissaty were awaken by a terrible 
explosign, followed by shooting, shouting and loud curs- | 


ing. The building was utterly demolished and Irish pota- 
toes, peas, meal and flour scattered over the streets in 
torn paper bags. Sleepy policemen rushed to the scené 
to meet with bitter denunciations for carelessness and in- 


difference to duty. Several strikers and Dan Forrest | 


claimed to have been sleeping in the building; they were 


dirty, bruised and bleeding, and declared that it was a | 


miracle that they had not all been- killed. 


“It was a plot of Marco Mills to. murder -us in cold 
blood,” stormed Dan, wiping the grime from his face. 
“But -we are here to stay till these poor slaves are freed. 
We are ready and willing to die for them if need be!” 
Then he pointed an accusing finger at Ted Bristow: 

“You yellow-bellied, cowardly skunk—you are respon- 
sible for this! - Haven’t we all heard your threats? I’ve 
been too much of a gentleman to fight you—you pale, 


puny, half-starved runt—and you strike at me in the } 


dark like the coward you are!” 


“You are a liar!” ‘yelled Ted. “It’s a plot of your own 
to gain sympathy in a cause that was fast losing out! 


‘Come on and fight!’ But cooler heads kept them ‘apart. 


Dan continued: 


“We knew there was a plot to our commissary 
and today we so informed the Governor. -We would have 
been ready for you in twenty-four hours. What a shame 
that food should be so wantonly destroyed—food meant 
for suffering women and children: If there is suéh a 
thing as a God—and you say there is,—seems to me He’d 
bring swift judgment on you for this. 
Ted Bristow be arrested.”’ 


“You're nuttyt Ted came with us after the explosion!” 
several called out in warning. 


“You are all bought and paid for by divi Mills,” ac- 
cused Joe Jennings. “But we will triumph in the end, 
Right will win.” . 


“That last is the first truth you’ve spoken,” de- 
clared a strong clear voice. “Yes, ‘right will win,’ and 
then you'll be going .so-fast from these parts that your 
coat tail will stand straight out behind.” 


“Better go while the going is good,” caled another, 
“We've had about as much of you and your crowd. as we 
are going to stand—you with your free love and social 
“equality with niggers!” 


It was not good light when Dan ue Ella and Alice 
by pounding on their door ,and announced that Alice 
must get ready at once to accompany: him to New York. 

“To New York!” Alice repeated doubtfully..-“But Dan 
—” she began. 

“No time for explanations—we’ll get married in New 
York,” Dan called. . That was for Alice. She 
was sure it was allright... 


a 


We demand that | 
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Soon they were on the train speeding North, Alice 
ler Mooking forward to the ceremony which would make her 
Mrs. Dan Forrest. She left a hurried note to her mother, 
ut Estating that she and Dan were leaving, and would be mar- 
he §ried immediately after reaching New York. 
ble F But Alice was to learn that she could not always de- 
bas pend on Dan’s promises. And he was to learn that Alice 
sl ad a will of her own and could not be so easily twisted 
™ Baround his finger as he had hoped. He was furious when 
Ne Bshe refused to stop in the same hotel with him, and even 
M- Bmore furious when she actually, unaided, found for ‘her- 
BL I self room and board in a private home with a highly re- 
| spectable widow, Mrs. Arthur White, and refused to go 
Bout in the evening's with Dan, unless Mrs.. White went 
4 Dan kept. Alice very busy lecturing and soliciting funds, 
.g. and it seemed that there really was no time to get mar- 
1 @ried. Through repeated assertion, Alice was coming to 
_ Bbelieve~that the strikers really were “abused and mis- 
mn. treated” and she grew eloquent and more persuasive and 
ve — convincing with every appearance before the public which 
le, | gladly showered thousands upon her for her “suffering 
he 4 ones back home.” These funds she turned over to Dan, 
* keeping nothing above her salary, happy in the thought 
she could do so much to relieve distress. : 
t! At every opportunity Dan extolled the virtues of “free _ 
rt. love”-and “companionate marriage,” to which Alice would 
listen in silence and with an aloof smile. Inwardly Dan 
ry § cursed and fumed, growing more and more determined 
ye & to break down all her scruples. The harder she was to 
us & win the more desirable she became, and he vowed he'd 
nt @ win her by fair means or foul. He knew that she was 


a & affectionately disposed and that she liked to be petted. 


‘ad & Surely there would come a psycological moment when she 
at # would tumble from her pedestal and meet him on his.own 
level. 
 & ‘But in daily association with Mrs. White, who was a ~ 
consecrated Christian woman Alice was growing In grace, 
c- # in wisdom and in strength of character. God’s promise 


d. } to protect the fatherless was not forgotten. In vain did 


Dan argue that “true love’ constituted the only real mar- 


riage, and that he and Alice were as much married as if 


id ¥ a “hypocritical preacher” had mumbled a foolish service 
ir | over them. | i 


One evening Dan persuaded Alice to go with him to a 
T, @ big*dance, given in a Communist hall, which-he said would 
“be the greatest social event of her life, and something 
she'd never forget. Mrs. White was a bit apprehensive, 
but agreed to go as chaperone. . The brilliant lights, 
wonderful music and fine hall made an impressive pic- 
ture. But presently Alice saw with amazement and con- 
sternation that there were a number of negroes in the 
-gay.throng, and that they were mingling with white peo- 
ple and accepted as equals. Soon Dan was. introduc- 
ing her to “noted” people, and was especially elaborate 
in his introduction of a “Doctor Lewis,” colored, who bow- 
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BLACKSBURG, S. C. 
Blacksburg Spinning Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: é 

Mr; Tom Rensley is suffering a severe“attack 
of tonsilitis; we are all wishing for him a 
speedy recovery. | 

Miss Lila Lockridge has been sick for the 
past few days, but she is somewhat better now. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Withers and daughter 
Hazel, were visitors in Bowling Green, Thurs- 
day night. 

Mr. and Mrs. B, L. Terry, were recent guests 
of. Mr. and Mrs, W. W. Crenshaw, of Great 
Falls... 

Miss Novelle Greene-spent Sunday with Miss 
Ollie Harbin. 

Miss Ruth Collins is a visitor in Gaffney. 

Mr. David MeCarter, well known man here, 
passed away quietly last Tuesday night; he is 
survived by his wife and three sons, Wilburn, 
Vietor and Durbro. 

| BLUE EYES. 


BALFOUR, N. C. 
Balfour Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: | 

Our superintendent, W. E, Hammond, gave a 
supper on New Year's night to his overseers, at 
his home; a very pleasant hour was spent by 
all present. i | 

Messrs. Harley and Clyde Peeler have return- 
éd home after spending some time in Georgia: 
their many friends are glad to have them back. 

Mr. R. €. Woody has resigned as overseer 
cloth room and is succeeded by Mr. O. 8. 
Gregory, of Inman, §. C. 

Mr. James H. Cobb had the misfortune of 
getting his foot painfully hurt a few days ago. 
His many friends wish for him a speedy re- 
corvery. 


NEWBERRY, S. 


Z. F. Wright, President, Newberry Cotton Mills, 
Host at Annual Dinner 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

It has been if has been a long time since 
you've had any word in your section from the 
‘Newberry Cotton Mills so we'll try to. give 
you a few items of local interest just to let 
you know that-we still keep up with things. 

After the holidays were carefully placed in 
our memory book the mill started up to re- 
sume the full time schedule it has maintained 
through/the. year 1929. | 

On.the evening of December S3ist Mr. Z. F. 
Wright, our genial. president gave his annual 
supper for the overseers, office men, etec., serv- 
ed at the Willowbrook Club, which was attrac- 
lively decorated for the oceasion. There is 
cerfainly no use to try and describe the tables 
s0 we will just skip over that with the notation 
that one of the turkeys weighed 35 pounds. 
some turk, eh? After everybody had-dined, or 
supped if you choose, false noses and old style 
Pilgrim hats were given the men to wear, and 
Chinese Mandarin caps made of paper with 
balloons on top weré given the women. Ed. 
Willis, John Kinard, Ben Chandler and Rev. 
Wessinger won first ‘prize for being the ‘fun. 
niest, looking with no competition at all. After 
this, two sides were chosen and small, . soft 
paper balls furnished each side, with which 
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they were to do battle, and believe us it was 
some battle. Nobody knows which side won, 
nor cared. Several of the guests sat up until 
12 o’clock to see the New Year in. 

Guests present. were: Wright Cannon, E. J. 
Willis, J. Y. Jones, A. D. Martin, E. G. Waits, 
D. B. Chandler, W. H. Leathers, T. H. Chappell, 
A. H. Clark, B. 0. Greekmore, F. K. Jones, J. M. 
Davis, J. D, Kinard; J. 8. Pruitt, CG. Thomas, 
A. W. Dickert, R. D. Wright, Rev>E. E. Hite, 
Rev. -W. S. Wessinger. Also Mesdames R; D. 
Wright, A. W. Dickert, J. 8. Pruitt, J. D. Kin- 
ard, G. ¥V. Thomas, J. M. Davis, W. S. Wessin- 
ger, E. E. Hite, F. K. Jones, A. H. Clark, T. H. 
Chappell, W. H. Leathers, D. B. Chandler, E, G: 
Waits, J. Y. Jones, and A. D. Martin. 

BOOSTER. 


Our Popular Correspondent a Victim of Cupid 
And Matrimony 


An interesting wedding of the holiday season 
was solemized in Russellville on Christmas Eve 
when Miss Irene Bolton became the bride of 
Mr. James Redden. The bride is the lovely 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 8. L. Bolton (Mr. 
Bolton is superintendent of Alabama Mills 
Company unit here) and she is one of our 
1929 graduates of Hayelville High School. The 
- groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Redden 
of Fayette, formerly of Dallas, Texas. 

The marriage was the culmination of a three 
‘year's romance which began when both lived 
in Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Redden came to Fayette only about a 
year ago. Miss Irene is a young lady of great 
talent and charm, and Mr. Redden is a splen- 
did young man of Christian character. 

‘The bride was very attractive in a dress of 
dark tan crepe with accessories to harmonize. 
The couple left on Christmas Day for Fayette 
where they began housekéeping immediately. 


Mr. Redden is an overseer at the unit of Ala-- 


bama Mills Company located at Fayette. 
They leave many friends in. Haleyville who 
wish them a very happy married life. 
(Copied from “Advertizer Journal”.) 


McCOMB, MISS. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is running five days now; I like 
that, for it gives us Saturday for home work. 

Revival meeting is going on this week and 
next in South McComb at the Nazarine church, 
Rev. Nabors doing the preaching. 

Mr. Butterworth, our superintendent, gave 
the overseers a banquet Tuesday evening, De- 
eember 3ist in the Palm Room at McColgan’s 
Hotel, and all report a real good feed and a 
most @njoyable time. Mr. Butterworth acted 
as toastmaster; short talks were heard from 


each overseer,—also. Mr. G. L. Maddox, our 


local accountant, and Mr. Jewel B. Haynie of 
the supply department. Those present were: 
Messrs. €. A. Butterworth, G. L. Maddox, J. T. 
Smith, N. H. Buekner, Neal Simonton, J. J. 
Bullock, F. I. Jackson, J, B. Hayaase, J. T. Dun- 
can, Frank Greenleaf, and son Sam Gulatt. 

We had about 10 days off for Christmas, and 
when we went back to work on Wednesday 
morning, January ist, it looked like a new mill; 
the machinery had all been painted with two 
beautiful colors of green and red. 
- “The Way of a Woman” is fine. 

A. B. i. 


January 23, 19509 


ed to her with assurance mixed with insolence, and asked 
the honor of a dance! | 


“T am a Southern girl and I didn’t come here to be in- | 
sulted,” she said frigidly. Dan laughed and told her that 
she’d enjoy herself better if she wouldn’t be so prudish. 
She refused to dance with Dan, saying she preferred to 
sit with Mrs. White and look on. Presently she saw Dan 
waltzing with a mulato girl who was dressed in the height 
of fashion and whose slender body seemed a part of Dan’s 
so closely did he hold her. They were easily the. best 
dancers on the floor, and seemingly forgot all else on 
earth except each other. Alice and Mrs. White slipped 
out. and returned home, nor did Dan even call-up when 
he missed them. It was his finish, so far as Alice was 
concerned. 

Dan was right—she’d “never forget it!” 

It was the very next day after the dance in the Com- 


‘munist hall, (and they had been in New York two weeks) 


when Dan showed Alice a paper carrying a brilliant ac- 
count of work being done in New York by “Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan Forrest, for the Marco strikers.” turned ques- 
tioning eyes. upon him: 

“And who, pray, is ‘Mrs. Dan Forrest?’” Dan squirm- 
ed as he replied: 

“Who but you, my darling? I thought it best to write 
it that way, to save your good nanie down South. They 
all know that you came away with me, and that we should 
be married if we aren’t. You know that thousands of 


these papers are cistripured in and around Marco every — 
week.” 


“And you dared to publish that lie? Sa orted Alice, her 
eyes blazing. “After all I’ve done for the cause that you 
represent, you dare to bandy my name about like that? 
I hate you!” . 

“Alice, sweetheart! Be reasonable. 
sake—for the sake of your good name. ” 


“I can take care of my own good name. Haven't I 
proven it? You would have had me registered at your 
hotel as your wife, but I outwitted you and found a good 
home where I aw mell chaperoned. I’m no fool if I did 
act like one for awhile!” angrily. Dan was really fright- 
ened by now. Alice could take in three times as much 
money as he could—and she never questioned him about _ 
what he did with it. She was’too valuable to lose. He 
dropped on his knees and caught her hands, kissing them 
frantically: - 

“T never have thought you.a fool. Alice forgive me. 
I meant it for the best. Please believe me. I love you 
dear, I love you!’’ But Dan might as well have been talk- 
ing to a stone, so. unmoved was she by his love making. 
She jerked her hands loose, and ordered him to get up 
and get out. 

“I have known for some time that I have been in love 
with love, and never with you,” she said icily, “and now 


I .did it your 


A know that you associate with negroes, I’m through. 


What I saw last night is enough to last me a life time. 1 


_ loathe and despise :you.” 


(To Be Continued) 
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